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1. REAL PARTY IN INTEREST 

The Regents of the University of California and The Board of Regents, The 
University of Texas System are the assignees of the above-referenced patent application and 
therefore the real parties in interest. 

2. RELATED APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES 

none 

3. STATUS OF CLAIMS 

Claim 1-36 and 40 are cancelled. 
No claims are allowed. 
No claims are objected to. 
Claims 37-39 are rejected. 
Claims 37-39 are being appealed. 

4. STATUS OF AMENDMENTS 

No claim amendments were made subsequent to the Final Office Action mailed 
November 7, 2008. 

5. SUMMARY OF CLAIMED SUBJECT MATTER 

Independent claim 37 relates to a method of inhibiting the pathological 
proliferation of ovarian cancer cells in a patient, the method comprising: detecting the presence 
of an amplification of PIK3CA in ovarian cancer cells from the patient; and administering a 
therapeutically effective dose of an inhibitor of PI3 kinase to the patient, wherein the inhibitor 
inhibits PI3 kinase enzymatic activity. Support can be found, e.g., at page 14, lines 18-26; page 
24, lines 7-13; and page 33, lines 1-3. 
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6. GROUNDS OF REJECTION TO BE REVIEWED ON APPEAL 

A. The rejection of claims 37 and 38 under 35 U.S.C. § 103 as being unpatentable 
over Bonjouklian et al, U.S. Patent No. 5,378,725 ("Bonjouklian") in view of Arnold et al, 
Genes, Chromosomes, and Cancer 16:46-54, 1996 ("Arnold") and Volinia et al, Genomics 
2A-A12-A11, 1994 ("Volinia"); and further in view of (in the alternative) Xiao et al, 
InternationalJournal of Oncology 6:405-411, 1995 ("Xiao") or Skorski et al, Blood 86:726- 
736, 1995 ("Skorski") is to be reviewed on appeal. 

B. The rejection of claim 39 under 35 U.S.C. § 103 as being unpatentable 
over Bonjouklian in view of Arnold and Volinia; and further in view of (in the alternative) Xiao 
or Skorski as applied to claims 37 and 38; and further in view of Powis et al, International 
Journal of Pharmacology 33:1 7-26, 1 995 ("Powis") is to be reviewed on appeal. 

C. The rejection of claim 39 under 35 U.S.C. § 103 as being unpatentable 
over Bonjouklian in view of Arnold and Volinia; and further in view of (in the alternative) Xiao 
or Skorski as applied to claims 37 and 38; and further in view of June et al, U.S. Patent No. 
6,632,789 ("June") is to be reviewed on appeal. 

D. The rejection of claim 39 under 35 U.S.C. § 103 as being unpatentable 
over Bonjouklian in view of Arnold and Volinia; and further in view of (in the alternative) Xiao 
or Skorski as applied to claims 37 and 38; and further in view of Lavin et al, Experientia 
52:979-994, 1996 ("Lavin") is to be reviewed on appeal. 

7. ARGUMENT 

A. Rejection of claims 3 7 and 38 under 35 U.S. C. §103 over Bonjouklian, Arnold, 
Volinia, and Xiao or Skorski 

The rejection 

The Examiner characterizes Bonjouklian as teaching a method of treating a PI3 
kinase-dependent condition, such as abnormal cell growth found in a neoplasm such as ovarian 
cancer, by administering a non-peptidic inhibitor of phosphotidylinositol-3 (PI3) kinase 
(wortmannin). See, e.g., page 3, Office Action dated May 10, 2007. The rejection further states 
that it was known in the art that chromosome region 3q26 that comprises PIK3CA was 
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commonly amplified in ovarian tumors (Arnold); and that the catalytic pi 10 subunit of PB 
kinase was localized to chromosome 3q26.3 (Volinia). The rejection additionally cites Xiao and 
Skorski as teaching that wortmannin suppresses growth of gastric cancer cell lines (Xiao) and 
selectively inhibits the proliferation of leukemic cells (Skorski). The Examiner alleges that in 
view of these references, it would have been prima facie obvious to use the PI3 kinase inhibitor 
wortmannin to treat any ovarian cancer, including ovarian cancer comprising cells that had 
regions of chromosome 3q26 amplified. 

The Examiner urges that the ordinary artisan would have been motivated to 
include ovarian tumors that are characterized by the amplification PIK3CA in the method of 
Bonjouklian because it was known in the art that PIK3CA was found at 3q26.3. The Examiner 
additionally contends that one of skill would have had a reasonable expectation of success that 
wortmannin would be an effective inhibitor of ovarian tumor cells having amplification of 
PIK3CA because wortmannin inhibited growth of gastric cancer cell lines and leukemia cells that 
had elevated PI3 kinase activity and therefore, according to the Examiner's reasoning, are PI3- 
kinase dependent neoplasms (page 5, Final Office Action mailed May 10, 2007). The Examiner 
further alleges that it was known in the art that gene amplification is associated with over- 
expression (see, May 10, 2007 Office Action, page 12). The Examiner has suggested that an 
amplification of a large chromosomal region such as 3q26-qter would lead to over-expression of 
the genes contained within that region and accordingly, that cells having an amplification at 3q26 
would also exhibit increased PIK3CA expression and therefore, according to the Examiner, 
qualify as "PI3 kinase-dependent" neoplasms (see, page 7 of the May 10, 2007 Office Action). 
However, this position is inconsistent with the facts. 

The rejection fails to establish a proper case of prima facie obviousness 
The current claims are based, in part, on the discovery that amplification of the 
particular subregion at 3q26.3, including PIK3CA, is of diagnostic significance for cancer and 
further, that amplification of PIK3CA is in fact associated with increased PIK3CA expression 
and ovarian cancer cell proliferation. Appellants have thus determined that cancer cells that 
contain an amplification of PIK3CA are therapeutic targets for PIK3CA kinase inhibitors. 
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The issue here is whether based on the prior art, one of skill would have been 
motivated to detect the presence of an amplification of the PIK3CA gene in ovarian cancer cells 
from an ovarian cancer patient and administer a therapeutically effective dose of a PI3 kinase 
inhibitor to that patient. Further, the issue is whether it was predictable, based on the cited art, 
that the PIK3CA gene is a focal point of amplification in ovarian cancer and that administration 
of a PI3 kinase inhibitor to a patient having ovarian cancer cells harboring a PIK3CA 
amplification would be effective therapeutically. 

The cited art does not teach or suggest that PIK3CA amplification is important in 

tumorigenesis. 

First, although Bonjouklian describes treating a PI3 kinase-dependent condition 
with wortmannin, Bonjouklian does not provide any insight as to what a PI3 kinase-dependent 
condition is or how PI3-kinase-dependent conditions, including PI3 kinase-dependent 
neoplasms, are identified. 

Volinia describes PIK3CA as being localized to 3q26.3; however, notes only that 
this area is re-arranged in myeloid dysplasia (Volinia, p. 476, first column). Arnold states that 
amplification of 3q26-qter observed in ovarian cancer suggests that the regions may contain one 
or more genes important for tumor initiation and/or progression, but states that no candidate 
oncogenes are known in this region (Arnold, page 49, last paragraph of column 2). Arnold 
makes no mention of PIK3CA. It is additionally noted that Volinia's disclosure that PIK3CA is 
present at 3q26.3 predates Arnold's work. Arnold therefore provides evidence that one of the 
skill in the art prior to Appellants' invention would not have reasonably expected that PIK3CA is 
an important focal point of amplification in ovarian cancer. Additional evidence is provided in 
the Gray I and Gray II Declarations, discussed below. 

Next, as summarized above, the Examiner contends that a PI3 kinase-dependent 
neoplasm over-expresses PI 3 kinase (citing Xiao and Skorski in support) and further, that one of 
skill would expect that neoplasms in which 3q26 and/or 3q26-qter are amplified would also have 
elevations in PI3 kinase activity and as such, would be PI3 kinase-dependent neoplasms. No 
credible evidence is provided, however, supporting the position that one of skill would expect 
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that ovarian cancer cells that have amplification of PIK3CA would necessarily over-express the 
protein. If Examiner's supposition were true (amplification will predictably lead to over- 
expression), every gene contained in a chromosomal region that is amplified in cancer would be 
expected to be over-expressed. 

During prosecution Appellants submitted two Declarations under 37 C.F.R. § 
1.132 by Joe W. Gray, Ph.D to further support the unobviousness of the claims at issue. The first 
declaration was filed January 8, 2007 ("the Gray I Declaration"). The second declaration was 
filed June 13, 2008 ("the Gray II Declaration"). 

In brief, in the Gray I Declaration, Dr. Gray explains that the fact that the broad 
region of 3q26-qter was known to be amplified in ovarian cancer does not lead one of skill in the 
art to conclude that amplification of PIK3CA, which is one of numerous genes located in this 
broad region, results in overexpression of PIK3CA and is therefore indicative of a role for PI3 
kinase in oncogenesis in ovarian cancer cells that contain the amplified region. Dr. Gray first 
points out that the comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) study as performed by Arnold 
using metaphase chromosomes does not provide sufficient resolution to determine that the 
chromosomal subregion containing the PIK3CA locus is a focal point of amplification (Gray I 
Declaration, section 6). Dr. Gray further explains that even though a gene may be present in an 
amplified chromosomal region, that fact alone does not lead one of skill to conclude that a 
particular gene is overexpressed. Dr. Gray notes that many genes are present in chromosomal 
region 3q26-qter, providing a printout from the genome browser of the University of California, 
Santa Cruz in support (Gray I, section 7). Dr. Gray points out that there is no evidence that all or 
even most of the products of these many genes are overexpressed in ovarian tumors. 

The Gray II Declaration was submitted to provide further details. 

Gray II Declaration 

In the Gray II Declaration, Dr. Gray provides additional evidence that 
amplification does not necessarily correlate with overexpression. As an example, Dr. Gray 
provides a publication by Chin et al. (2006) Cancer Cell. 10:529-4 ("Chin", Exhibit A of the 
Declaration). Chin evaluated breast cancer and the correlation of amplification of four different 
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chromosomal regions with overexpression of gene product. As Dr. Gray explains, Chin 
demonstrates that, in reality, although chromosomal amplification are common in cancer, 
increased expression of genes within these amplicons happens only in a minority of cases (Gray 
II Declaration, section 6). 

Dr. Gray further describes work performed in his laboratory in which 68 genes 
from the 3q26 regions of amplification were analyzed. Of these, only 30 had expression levels 
that were associated with copy number (Gray II Declaration, section 7). 

In section 10 of the Gray II Declaration, Dr. Gray further explains that regardless 
of the number of genes in the amplified region, prior to Appellants' invention, one of skill could 
not conclude that amplification would lead to overexpression of PIK3CA and activation of 
phosphoinositide 3-kinase because transcriptional upregulation of a gene frequently does not 
lead to increased protein expression, and expression of one subunit of a signaling complex would 
not necessarily lead to increased activity of the complex. The inventors demonstrated that in 
fact, amplification and overexpression of PIK3CA is associated with increased PI3-kinase 
activity and that treatment with the PI3-kinase inhibitor decreases proliferation and increases 
apoptosis. 

In section 1 1, Dr. Gray points out that despite the fact that it is known that 3q26 is 
amplified, the identification of a potential role of other genes in this region in ovarian cancer 
warranted publication in high-rank journals. This provides additional evidence that those in the 
art do not consider the simple presence of a gene in an amplified region to predict utility as a 
therapeutic target. 

The Gray II Declaration provides additional details regarding the large number of 
genes present in the region described by Arnold. Dr. Gray provides a printout of information 
from the Ensembl genome browser that provides more detailed information as to the number of 
genes that have been identified in this chromosomal region. The region identified by Arnold as 
amplified in ovarian cancer, 3q26-3qter, in fact contains a large number of genes, as does the 
subregion of 3q26, as noted in the Gray I Declaration. There are more than 50 genes in the 
region. Even assuming that 30-50 genes would be considered "reasonable" in terms of 
evaluating overexpression and correlation with cancer and gene amplification (which Appellants 
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do not concede), Arnold teaches that the amplification area is 3q26-3qter and further, teaches 
that it is this whole region that is of interest. For example, Arnold points to a gene encoding a 
zinc finger, BCL6, that is located in the amplified area that may be of interest as a potential 
oncogene. BCL6 is located at 3q27.3 (see, e.g., the printout from the Ensemble genome 
browser). Thus, the prior art teaches that a very large region, 3q26-3qter, is amplified and does 
not narrow the region of interest. The Gray II Declaration establishes that there are hundreds of 
genes contained in 3q26-3qter. 

Thus, Gray II not only provides evidence that amplification does not correlate 
with overexpression, but also shows that there are many, many genes in the amplified region 
identified by Arnold. In light of the facts, the genes present in 3q26-3qter, including the genes 
present at 3q26 in particular, could not be characterized as "predictable solutions" to the problem 
of identifying cancer cells that are targets for PIK3CA kinase inhibitor therapy. 

In the Final Office Action mailed November 7, 2008, the Examiner concedes that 
the Gray II Declaration is relevant to the arguments that gene amplification does not necessarily 
lead to expression. However, the Examiner contends that the argument is not persuasive because 
in Bonjouklian, the PI3-kinase inhibitor is inhibiting the PI3 kinase enzyme. Therefore, 
according to the Examiner, absent objective evidence to the contrary, it is expected that since the 
inhibitor is inhibiting the protein, the protein must be expressed. Appellants respectfully 
disagree with the Examiner's reasoning. Bonjouklian provides no teaching or suggestion as to 
what would constitute a PI3 kinase-dependent condition that could be effectively treated with 
wortmannin. 

Appellants acknowledge that the PI3 kinase protein is in fact expressed in many 
cell types, as it is involved in various growth factor signaling processes (see, e.g., Powis, page 
19). As noted above, however, the issue to be addressed here is whether based on the prior art, 
one of skill would have been motivated to detect the presence of an amplification of PIK3CA in 
ovarian cancer cells from an ovarian cancer patient and administer a therapeutically effective 
dose of a PI3 kinase inhibitor to that patient; and whether there was a reasonable expectation of 
success that there would be a therapeutic benefit to ovarian cancers having amplified PIK3CA. 
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Legal standards 

The Supreme Court in KSR International Co. v. Teleflex Inc., 127 S. Ct. 1727, 82 
USPQ2d 1385, 1395-97 (2007) identified several rationales to support a conclusion of 
obviousness. The key to supporting any rejection under 35 U.S.C. §103 is the clear articulation 
of the reason(s) why the claimed invention would have been obvious. The Office Action of May 
10, 2007 cites KSR International Co. v Telefex Inc. as broadening the standard of obviousness as 
it relates to "obvious to try". Specifically, the Examiner quotes the Supreme Court as stating that 
"when there is a design need or market pressure to solve a problem and there are a finite number 
of identified, predictable solutions a person or ordinary skill has good reason to pursue the 
known options within his or her technical grasp. If this leads to the anticipated success, it is 
likely the product not of innovation but of ordinary skill and common sense." The Examiner 
contends that there are a finite number of genes at 3q26 and that therefore, this standard is 
applicable here. 

The Examiner additionally cites Pfizer Inc v. Apotex Inc, 480 F.3dl 348, 82 
USPQ2d 1321 (Fed. Cir. 2007) (see, the May 10, 2007 Office Action) as allegedly supporting 
the Examiner's position that the claims are obvious. However, the facts here are not analogous to 
those in Apotex, nor do they fall under the "obvious to try" circumstances mentioned by the 
Supreme Court. 

In Apotex, there were about 50 salts to be tested. These salts were known to be 
useful in making pharmaceutical formulations. The Federal Circuit concluded that Pfizer would 
have had a reasonable expectation of success for various reasons including the following: Pfizer 
conceded in prior litigation that the type of salt had no effect on the therapeutic effect of the 
active ingredient, amiodipine, and was practically interchangeable; and numerous other 
publications clearly directed the skilled artisan to a pharmaceutically-acceptable acid-addition 
salt made from benzene sulphonate, including the besylate acid addition-salt for another 
dihydropyridine pharmaceutical compound (Apotex, 82 USPQ2d 1321, 1334). 

Such a reasonable expectation of success is not present here. There are many, 
many genes present in 3q26-qter, even in the subregion 3q26 as explained in the Gray I and Gray 
II Declarations. Unlike Apotex, where all of the 50 salts were acknowledged to be useful in 
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making a pharmaceutical formulation, there is no evidence that any of these particular genes 
would be expected to likely be overexpressed and play a role in ovarian cancer. As Dr. Gray 
noted in the Gray I Declaration, it was simply not possible to determine the focal point of 
amplification in the studies described by Arnold. Volinia's observation that PIK3CA is localized 
to 3q26.3 provides no indication that it would be expected to play a role in ovarian cancer in 
which 3q26-3qter is amplified. The studies of Xiao and Skorski that look at PIK3CA activity in 
gastric cancer cell lines and leukemia cells do not provide any insights into ovarian cancer. 
Bonjouklian does not explain just what a "PI3 kinase-dependent" neoplasm is, nor does the 
reference provide any insight into why an ovarian cancer cell having amplified 3q26-3qter would 
be expected to be such a "PI3 kinase-dependent" neoplasm. 

The evidence provided by Appellants further demonstrate that it is unpredictable 
whether any particular gene, even if it is amplified, would play a role in cancer, given the 
complexity of the disease, and thereby serve as a therapeutic target. Thus, in the present case, 
there is no finite number of identified predictable solutions that would be obvious to try. 

Accordingly, under the standard of obviousness articulated by the Supreme Court 
in KSR International Co. V. Telefexlnc. 82 USPQ2d 1385 (S. Ct. 2007), the claims are 
patentable. 

B. Rejection of claim 39 under 35 U.S.C. § 103 over Bonjouklian in view of Arnold and 
Volinia and further in view of (in the alternative) Xiao or Skorski; and further, in view of 
Powis 

The rejection of claim 39 as allegedly unpatentable over Bonjouklian, Arnold, 
Volinia, and Xiao or Skorski as applied to claims 37 and 38 above, and further in view of Powis 
is also being appealed. Powis is characterized by the Examiner as describing that LY294002 is a 
selective PI 3 kinase inhibitor (May 10, 2007 Office Action, page 8). The Examiner contends 
that claim 39 is obvious, as one of skill would have been motivated to use LY294002 in the 
methods of the invention, because it was known to be an effective inhibitor of PI3 kinase. 
However, the cited primary references (Bonjouklian, Arnold, Volinia, and Xiao or Skorski) fail 
to render claims 37 and 38 obvious for the reasons explained above. The secondary references 
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merely teach that LY294002 is a PI3 kinase inhibitor. Such disclosure does not cure the defects 
in the Examiner's arguments based on the primary references. 

C. The rejection of claim 39 under 35 U.S. C. § 103 over Bonjouklian in view of Arnold 
and Volinia and further in view of (in the alternative) Xiao or Skorski; and further in view of 
June 

The rejection of claim 39 as allegedly unpatentable over Bonjouklian, Arnold, 
Volinia, and Xiao or Skorski as applied to claims 37 and 38 above, and further in view of June is 
also being appealed. June is characterized by the Examiner as describing that LY294002 is a 
preferred PI 3 kinase inhibitor and that LY294002 inhibits proliferation of a T cell (May 10, 
2007 Office Action, page 9). The Examiner contends that claim 39 is obvious, as one of skill 
would have been motivated to use LY294002 based on the teachings of June. However, the cited 
primary references (Bonjouklian, Arnold, Volinia, and Xiao or Skorski) fail to render claims 37 
and 38 obvious for the reasons explained above. The secondary reference merely teaches that 
LY294002 is a preferred PI3 kinase inhibitor. Such disclosure does not cure the defects in the 
Examiner's arguments based on the primary references. 

D. The rejection of claim 39 under 35 U.S. C. § 103 over Bonjouklian in view of Arnold 
and Volinia and further in view of (in the alternative) Xiao or Skorski; and further in view of 
Lavin. 

The rejection of claim 39 as allegedly unpatentable over Bonjouklian, Arnold, 
Volinia, and Xiao or Skorski as applied to claims 37 and 38 above, and further in view of Lavin 
is also being appealed. Lavin is characterized by the Examiner as describing that LY294002 is 
an effective PI 3 kinase inhibitor and abrogated the ability of NGF to prevent apoptosis in PC- 12 
cells, suggesting an important role of PI 3 kinase is to ensure cell survival by preventing 
apopotosis (May 10, 2007 Office Action, page 10). The Examiner contends that claim 39 is 
obvious, as one of skill would have been motivated to use LY294002 based on the teachings of 
Lavin. However, the cited primary references (Bonjouklian, Arnold, Volinia, and Xiao or 
Skorski) fail to render claims 37 and 38 obvious for the reasons explained above. The secondary 
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reference merely teach that LY294002 is an effective PI3 kinase inhibitor. Such disclosure does 
not cure the defects in the Examiner's arguments based on the primary references. 



8. CONCLUSION 

For the reasons explained above, the art cited by the Examiner does not lead to 
Appellants' invention. It is respectfully submitted that all of the rejections should be reversed. 




San Francisco, California 941 1 1-3834 
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9. CLAIMS APPENDIX 

1.-36. (cancelled) 

37. (previously presented) A method of inhibiting the pathological 
proliferation of ovarian cancer cells in a patient, the method comprising! 

detecting the presence of an amplification of PIK3CA in ovarian cancer cells from 
the patient; and 

administering a therapeutically effective dose of an inhibitor of PI3 kinase to the 
patient, wherein the inhibitor inhibits PI3 kinase enzymatic activity. 

38. (previously presented) The method of claim 37, wherein the inhibitor of 
PI3 kinase is a non-peptidic inhibitor of PI3 kinase phosphoinositide phosphorylation activity. 

39. (previously presented) The method of claim 38, wherein the non-peptidic 
inhibitor is LY294002. 

40. (cancelled) 
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10. EVIDENCE APPENDIX 

A. Declaration under 37 C.F.R. § 1 . 1 32 by Joe W. Gray, Ph.D. 

a) filed with Appellants' response filed January 8, 2007 to a non-final 
Office Action. (Signed version filed February 28, 2007.) 

b) The Final Office Action mailed May 10, 2007 acknowledged the filed 
Declaration. 

B. Declaration under 37 C.F.R. § 1.132 by Joe W. Gray, Ph.D. 

a) filed with Appellants' response with RCE filed June 16, 2008 to the 
May 10, 2007 Final Office Action. 

b) The Final Office Action mailed November 9, 2008 acknowledged the 
filed Declaration. 
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Commissioner for Patents 
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Alexandria, VA 22313-1450 

Sir: 

1 . I, Joe W, Gray, am Director, Division of Life Sciences, Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory and an Adjunct Professor of Laboratory Medicine at the 
University of California San Francisco. I am a co-inventor of the subject matter disclosed and 
claimed in the above-referenced patent application. 

2. I received a Ph.D. in Physics in 1972 from Kansas State University. My 
field of expertise is cancer, molecule cytogenetics, and genomics. I have been in this field for 
over 30 years and have authored over 300 publications in mis area. 

3. I have read and am familiar with the contents of the above-referenced 
patent application and claimed subject matter. I understand that the Examiner has rejected the 
current claims as allegedly unpatentable over the combination of the prior art teachings of 
Bonjouklian, et al. (U.S. Patent No. 5,378,725, "Bonjouklian") in view of Arnold, et al {Genes, 
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Chromosomes, and Cancer 16:46-54, 1996, "Arnold") and Volinia, etal. (Genomics 24:472-477, 
1994, "Volinia") and further in view of Xiao, et ah (InternationalJournal of Oncology 6:405- 
41 1, 1995, "Xiao") or alternatively, Skorski, et al. (Blood 86:726-736, 1995, "Skorski"). In 
particular, it is my understanding that the rejection is based on the following arguments. 

4. Bonjouklian is characterized by the Examiner as describing administration 
of a phosphatidyl inositol 3 (PI3) kinase inhibitor, e.g., wortmannin, to treat a PI3 kinase- 
dependent condition such as abnonnal cell growth in a neoplasm such as ovarian cancer, Arnold 
is described in the rejection as teaching an increase in copy number of 3q26-qter in ovarian 
tumors. The Examiner alleges that it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art 
at the time of the invention to detect amplification of the gene encoding the catalytic subunit of 
PI3 kinase, i.e., PIK3CA, in ovarian cancer cells in a patient and to administer the PI3 kinase 
inhibitor wortmannin. Specifically, the Examiner contends that it would have been obvious 
because Arnold teaches that 3q26-qter is amplified in 42% of ovarian tumors that they analyzed 
and the PIK3CA gene is found at 3q26.3 (as taught by Volinia); and Bonjouklian teaches 
administration of a PI3 kinase inhibitor. The Examiner cites Xiao and Skorski as teaching that 
wortmannin.inhibits proliferation of gastric cancer cell lines that overexpress PI3 kinase and of 
leukemia cells that require PI3 kinase for proliferation. It is the Examiner's position that Xiao 
and Skorski provide a basis for expecting that wortmannin treatment of ovarian cancer cells, as 
allegedly suggested by Bonjouklian, would inhibit proliferation. 

5. This declaration is provided to show that the fact that the broad region of 
3q26-qter was known to be amplified in ovarian cancer would not lead one of skill in the art to 
conclude that amplification of PIK3CA, which is one of numerous genes located in this broad 
region, leads to overexpression of PDC3CA and is therefore indicative of a role for PI3 kinase in 
oncogenesis in ovarian cancer cells that contain the amplified region. 

6. Arnold describes a comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) study of 
forty nine ovarian cancer tumors. In this CGH analysis, differentially labelled total genomic 
DNA from a himor sample and from a normal reference control sample were co-hybridized to 
normal metaphase chromosomes. The resulting ratio of the fluorescence intensities of the probes 
hybridized to the chromosomes is approximately proportional to the ratio of the copy numbers of 
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the corresponding DNA sequences in the tumor and normal reference genomes. Arnold 
identified the region of 3q26-qter as being increased in copy number in 42% of the ovarian 
tumors that were analyzed. However, although it was known in the art that the gene encoding 
the catalytic subunit of PI3 kinase (PIK3CA) is located at 3q26.3, the CGH study as performed 
by Arnold using metaphase chromosomes does not provide sufficient resolution to determine that 
the chromosomal subregion containing the PIK3C A locus is a focal point of amplification. 

7. Furthermore, even though a gene may be present in an amplified 
chromosomal region, that fact alone does not lead one of skill to conclude that a particular gene 
is overexpressed. Many genes are present in chromosomal region 3q26-qter. For example the 
genome browser of the University of California, Santa Cruz (http://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi- 
bir^hgTracks?hgsid=83748260&cladc^ertebrate&org=HumanMb=hgl8&position=3q26&pix 
=620&Submit=submit&hgsid=83748260 } a print out of which is attached hereto, shows that 
numerous genes are located in the 3q26 region alone; however, there is no evidence that all or 
most of the products of these many genes are overexpressed in ovarian tumors. 

8. It is my opinion as one who has practiced in this art for many years that 
although PIK3CA may have been identified as a potential gene of interest in the 3q26-qter region 
identified by Arnold due to its biological function in proliferation or its overexpression in other 
cancers, at the time of the invention one of skill could not have concluded that the mere presence 
of the gene in this broadly amplified region would predictably lead to a correlation with 
overexpression of the protein and an oncogenic role in ovarian cancer cell proliferation. 

9. I further declare that all statements made herein of my knowledge are true 
and that all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further that 
these statements are made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made 
are punishable by fine or imprisonment or both (18 U.S.C. § 1001), and may jeopardize the 
validity of the patent application or any patent issuing thereon. 
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Sir: 



1 . I, Joe W. Gray, am Director, Division of Life Sciences, Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory and an Adjunct Professor of Laboratory Medicine at the 
University of California San Francisco. I am a co-inventor of the subject matter disclosed and 
claimed in the above-referenced patent application. 

2. This declaration follows my declaration filed January 8, 2007 relating to 
the obviousness rejection over Bonjouklian, et al (U.S. Patent No. 5,378,725) that also cites 
Arnold, etal. {Genes, Chromosomes, and Cancer 16:46-54, 1996) and Volinia, etal. (Genomics 
24:472-477, 1994, "Volinia") and is in response to the May 10, 2007 Office Action. My 
background is described in the previous declaration. 

3. I have read and am familiar with the contents of the above-referenced 
patent application and claimed subject matter. I understand that the Examiner has maintained the 
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rejection of the claims for obviousness based on the same sets of references. My previous 
declaration summarizes the references and rejections. 

4. It is my understanding that the Examiner has questioned my statement that 
the presence of a gene in an amplified chromosomal region does not lead one of skill to conclude 
that the gene is overexpressed and important in the pathophysiology of ovarian cancer. 

5 . This declaration provides additional evidence that one of skill in the art 
would not conclude that expression of a particular gene would be increased simply based on the 
observation that the gene is present in an amplified chromosomal region, as well as evidence that 
one of skill in the art would not conclude, based on the observation that a particular gene is 
overexpressed, that it would contribute to the pathophysiology of the disease. In support of this 
contention, I refer to Chin et al. (2006) Cancer Cell. 10:529-41. [Exhibit A], Cheng et al, 
(2004) Nat Med. 10:1251-6 [Exhibit B], Eder et al (2005) Proc Natl Acad Sci USA. 102:12519- 
24 [Exhibit C], Nanjundan et al, (2007) Cancer Res. 67:3074-84 [Exhibit D] and a Table of 
gene expression values from the regions of amplification at 3q26 in ovarian cancer [Exhibit E]. 

6. Chin addresses the issue of whether amplification of a gene correlates with 
increased expression. In doing so, the authors carried out comparative genomic hybridization 
(CGH) and gene expression analysis with breast cancer samples. As stated on the bottom of 
page 531 "We tested associations between copy number and expression level for 186 genes in 
regions of amplification at 8pl 1-12, Ilql3-ql4, 17qll-12,and 20ql3, and we identified 66 
genes in these regions whose expression levels were correlated with copy number (FDR <0.01, 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test; Table 3). These genes define the transcriptionally important extents of 
the regions of recurrent amplification. " This reference in a top rank scientific journal 
demonstrates that, in reality, amplification of a chromosomal region does not lead one of skill in 
the art to conclude that a gene present in the amplified region is over expressed. 

7. The Examiner cites Arnold et al, which describes amplification of 
chromosome 3q26- 3qter in ovarian cancers. It is my understanding that the Examiner believes 
that there only 30- 50 genes in the region identified by Arnold et al. The Examiner contends 
that, given a finite number of identified, predictable solutions, a person of ordinary skill would 
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have good reason to pursue known options, and that this would represent nothing more than 
ordinary skill and common sense. 

8. In my last declaration, I referred to the region of 3q26- 3qter as containing 
many genes. Provided herewith is a printout of information from the Ensembl genome browser 
that provides more detailed information as to the number of genes that have been identified in 
this chromosomal region. Exhibit F provides a graphic of the region of chromosome 3 from 
q26.1 through q29. Exhibit F also shows the gene contained within this region (Chromosome 3 
162152104-199501827), of which there are hundreds. Exhibit G focuses on the 3q26 region, 
3q26.1 through 3q26.33. A listing of the genes identified in that region (Chromosome 3 
162152104-184145606) shows that there are over 80 genes in this region alone. Accordingly, 
the region identified by Arnold et al. as amplified in ovarian cancer, 3q26-3qter, in fact does 
contain a multitude of genes. This is further supported by Exhibit E which describes 
unpublished work from my laboratory in which demonstrates that the region of amplification at 
3q26 that we identified as amplified in ovarian cancer encodes at least 68 genes. Of these, only 
30 have expression levels that are associated with copy number (p<0.05, univariate t test). 

9. The genes in this amplified region could not be characterized as 
"predictable solutions" to the problem of identifying and treating ovarian cancer. The functions 
of most of these genes in ovarian cells, and their roles in abnormal ovarian cancer cells, is not 
known. One of skill would not have a reasonable expectation that any of the genes in this region 
would necessarily be involved in ovarian cancer. 

10. Regardless of how many genes are present in this region, one of skill 
could not conclude that amplification of 'PIK3CA in this region would lead to overexpression of 
PIK3CA and activation'of phosphoinositide-3 kinase signaling. This stems from two facts: 

(a) Transcriptional up regulation of a gene frequently does not lead to increased 
protein expression. We demonstrated that increased transcription of PIK3CA is associated with 
increased protein levels. 

(b) The protein encoded by PIK3CA, the pi lOalpha catalytic subunit of 
phosphatidylinositol 3-kinase, must act in concert with the p85 adapter protein encoded by the 
gene PIK3R1. One skilled in the art would not conclude that expression of one subunit of a 
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signaling complex would necessarily lead to increased activity of the complex. We 
demonstrated that amplification and over expression of PIK3CA is associated with increased 
PI3-kinase activity AND that treatment with the PI3-kinase inhibitor LY294002 decreases 
proliferation and increases apoptosis. These studies, in combination, demonstrated the 
importance of PIK3CA as an oncogene that is a therapeutic target in ovarian cancer. 

1 1 . The publications of Cheng, Eder and Nanjundan indicate that other genes 
in the 3q26 amplification also play roles in the pathophysiology of ovarian cancer. These studies 
warranted publication in high rank journals. This again demonstrates the fact that simple 
presence in a region of amplification is not sufficient to lead one skilled in the art to conclude 
that the gene contributes to the pathophysiology of the cancer in which it is amplified, and it does 
not lead one with skill in the art to conclude that it is a useful therapeutic target. 

12. I further declare that all statements made herein of my knowledge are true 
and that all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further that 
these statements are made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made 
are punishable by fine or imprisonment or both (18' U.S.C. § 1001), and may jeopardize the 
validity of the patent application or any patent issuing thereon. 



Dated: 6/13/08 
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Joe Gray, Ph.D. 
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Summary 

This study explores the roles of genome copy number abnormalities (CNAs) in breast cancer pathophysiology by identifying 
associations between recurrent CNAs, gene expression, and clinical outcome in a set of aggressively treated early-stage 
breast tumors. It shows that the recurrent CNAs differ between tumor subtypes defined by expression pattern and that strat- 
ification of patients according to outcome can be improved by measuring both expression and copy number, especially high- 
level amplification. Sixty-six genes deregulated by the high-level amplifications are potential therapeutic targets. Nine of 
these {FGFR1, IKBKB, ERBB2, PROCC, ADAM9, FNTA, ACACA, PNMT, and NR1D1) are considered druggable. Low-level 
CNAs appear to contribute to cancer progression by altering RNA and cellular metabolism. 



Introduction 

It is now well established that breast cancers progress through 
accumulation of genomic (Albertson et al., 2003; Knuutila et al., 
2000) and epigenomic (Baylin and Herman, 2000; Jones, 2005) 
aberrations that enable the development of aspects of cancer 
pathophysiology such as reduced apoptosis, unchecked prolif- 
eration, increased motility, and increased angiogenesis (Hana- 
han and Weinberg, 2000). Discovery of the genes that contribute 
to these pathophysiologies when deregulated by recurrent ab- 
errations is important to understanding mechanisms of cancer 
formation and progression and to guide improvements in cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Analyses of expression profiles have been particularly power- 
ful in identifying distinctive breast cancer subsets that differ in 
biological characteristics and clinical outcome (Perou et al., 
1999, 2000; Sorlie et al., 2001, 2003). For example, unsuper- 
vised hierarchical clustering of microarray-derived expression 



data has identified intrinsically variable gene sets that distin- 
guish five breast cancer subtypes— basal-like, luminal A, luminal 
B, ERBB2, and normal breast-like. The basal-like and ERBB2 
subtypes have been associated with strongly reduced survival 
durations in patients treated with surgery plus radiation (Perou 
et al., 2000; Sorlie et al., 2001), and some studies have sug- 
gested that reduced survival duration in poorly performing sub- 
types is caused by an inherently high propensity to metastasize 
(Ramaswamy et al., 2003). These analyses already have led to 
the development of multigene assays that stratify patients into 
groups that can be offered treatment strategies based on risk 
of progression (Esteva et al., 2005; Gianni et al., 2005; van 't 
Veeret al., 2002; van de Vijver et al., 2002). However, the predic- 
tive power of these assays is still not as high as desired, and the 
assays have not been fully tested in patient populations treated 
with aggressive adjuvant chemotherapies. 

Analyses of breast tumors using fluorescence in situ hybrid- 
ization (Al-Kuraya et al., 2004; Kallioniemi et al., 1992; Press 
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This study indicates that the accuracy with which breast patients can be stratified according to outcome can be improved by com- 
bining analyses of gene expression and genome copy number. Markers for high-level amplification and/or overexpression of genes 
at 8pl 1, 1 1ql3, 17q12, and/or 20ql3 are particularly strong predictors of reduced survival duration. Genes in these regions are high- 
priority therapeutic targets for treatment of patients that respond poorly to current aggressive therapies. The statistically significant 
deregulation of genes involved in RNA and cellular metabolism by low-level CNAs suggests that these events contribute to breast 
cancer progression by increasing basal metabolism. 
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et al., 2005; Tanner et al., 1994) and comparative genomic 
hybridization (Kallioniemi et al., 1994; Loo et al., 2004; Naylor 
et al., 2005; Pollack et al., 1999) show that breast tumors also 
display a number of recurrent genome copy number aberra- 
tions, including regions of high-level amplification that have 
been associated with adverse outcome (Al-Kuraya et al., 2004; 
Cheng et al., 2004; Isola et al., 1995; Jain et al., 2001; Press 
et al., 2005). This raises the possibility of improved patient strat- 
ification through combined analysis of gene expression and 
genome copy number (Barlund et al., 2000; Pollack et al., 
2002; Ray et al., 2004; Yi et al., 2005). In addition, several studies 
of specific chromosomal regions of recurrent abnormality at 
17q12 (Kauraniemi et al., 2001, 2003) and 8p11 (Gelsi-Boyer 
et al., 2005; Ray et al., 2004) show the value of combined anal- 
ysis of genome copy number and gene expression for identifica- 
tion of genes that contribute to breast cancer pathophysiology 
by deregulating gene expression. 

We have extended these studies by performing combined 
analyses of genome copy number and gene expression to iden- 
tify genes that contribute to breast cancer pathophysiology, with 
emphasis on those that are associated with poor response to 
current therapies. By associating clinical endpoints with genome 
copy number and gene expression, we showed strong associa- 
tions between expression subtype and genome aberration com- 
position, and we identified four regions of recurrent amplification 
associated with poor outcome in treated patients. Gene expres- 
sion profiling revealed 66 genes in these regions of amplification 
whose expression levels were deregulated by the high-level 
amplifications. We also found a surprising association between 
low-level CNAs and upregulation of genes associated with 
RNA and protein metabolism that may suggest a mechanism 
by which these aberrations contribute to cancer progression. 

Results 

We assessed genome copy number using BAC array CGH 
(Hodgson et al., 2001; Pinkel et al., 1998; Snijders et al., 2001; 
Solinas-Toldo et al., 1997) and gene expression profiles using 
Affymetrix U133A arrays (Ramaswamy et al., 2003; Reyal 
et al., 2005) in breast tumors from a cohort of patients treated 
according to the standard of care between 1989 and 1997 (sur- 
gery, radiation, hormonal therapy, and treatment with high-dose 
adriamycin and Cytoxan as indicated). We measured genome 
copy number profiles for 145 primary breast tumors and gene 
expression profiles for 130 primary tumors, of which 101 were 
in common. We analyzed these data to identify recurrent geno- 
mic and transcriptional abnormalities, and we assessed associ- 
ations with clinical endpoints to identify genomic events that 
might contribute to cancer pathophysiology. 

Molecular characteristics and associations 
Genome copy number and gene expression features 

We found that the recurrent genome copy number and gene 
expression characteristics measured for the patient cohort in 
this study were similar to those reported in earlier studies. We 
summarize these briefly. 

Figures 1A and 1B show numerous regions of recurrent ge- 
nome CNA and nine regions of recurrent high-level amplification 
involving regions of chromosomes 8, 11, 12, 17, and 20, while 
Figure 2 shows that analysis of these data using unsupervised 
hierarchical clustering resolves these tumors into the "1q/16q" 



(or "simple"), "complex," and "amplifier" genome aberration 
subtypes (Fridlyand et al., 2006). The genomic extents of the re- 
gions of amplification are listed in Table 1 . These were generally 
similar to those reported in earlier studies using chromosome 
(Kallioniemi et al., 1994) and array CGH (Loo et al., 2004; Naylor 
et al., 2005; Pollack et al., 1999, 2002). Several of these regions 
of amplification were frequently coamplified. Declaring a Fisher 
exact test p value of less than 0.05 for pairwise associations to 
be suggestive of possible significant coamplification, we found 
coamplification of 8q24 and 20q13 and coamplification of re- 
gions at 11 q1 3-1 4, 12q13-14, 17q11-12, and 17q2 1-24. These 
analyses were underpowered to achieve significance with 
proper correction for multiple testing, so these associations are 
suggestive but not significant. However, these associations 
were consistent with the report of Al-Kuraya et al. (2004), who 
showed evidence for coamplification of genes in several of these 
regions of amplification including ERBB2, MYC, CCND1, and 
MDM2, and that of Naylor et al. (2005) showing coamplification 
of 17q12and 17q25. 

Figure S1 (in the Supplemental Data available with this article 
online) shows that unsupervised hierarchical clustering of intrin- 
sically variable genes resolves the tumors in our study cohort into 
the luminal A, luminal B, basal-like, and ERBB2 expression sub- 
types previously reported for breast tumors (Perou et al., 1999, 
2000; Sorlie et al., 2003). We assessed the genomic characteris- 
tics of these expression subtypes in subsequent analyses. 
Associations between CNAs and expression 
Combined analyses of genome copy number and expression 
showed that the recurrent genome CNAs differed between ex- 
pression subtypes and identified genes whose expression levels 
were significantly deregulated by the CNAs. Figures 1C-1J 
show the recurrent CNAs for each expression subtype. In these 
analyses, we assigned each tumor to the expression subtype 
cluster (basal-like, ERBB2, luminal A, and luminal B) to which 
its expression profile was most highly correlated. We did not 
assess aberrations in normal-like tumors due to the small num- 
ber of such tumors. Figure 1C shows that the basal-like tumors 
were relatively enriched for low-level copy number gains involv- 
ing 3q, 8q, and 10p and losses involving 3p, 4p, 4q, 5q, 12q, 
13q, 14q, and 15q, while Figure 1 D shows that high-level ampli- 
fication at any locus was infrequent in these tumors. Figure 1E 
shows that ERBB2 tumors were relatively enriched for increased 
copy number at 1q, 7p, 8q, 16p, and 20q and reduced copy num- 
ber at 1 p, 8p, 1 3q, and 1 8q. Figure 1 F shows that amplification of 
ERBB2 was highest in the ERBB2 subtype as expected, but 
amplification of noncontiguous, distal regions of 1 7q also was 
frequent as previously reported (Barlund et al., 1997). Figure 1G 
shows that increased copy number at 1q and 16p and reduced 
copy number at 16q were the most frequent abnormalities in 
luminal A tumors, while Figure 1 H shows that high-level amplifi- 
cations at 8p1 1-1 2, 11q13-14, 12q13-14, 17q11-12, 17q21-24, 
and 20q13 were relatively common in this subtype. Figure 11 
shows that gains of chromosomes 1 q, 8q, 1 7q, and 20q and 
losses involving portions of 1p, 8p, 13q, 16q, 17p, and 22q 
were prevalent in luminal B tumors, while Figure 1J shows that 
high-level amplifications involving 8p11-12, two regions of 8q, 
and 11q13-14 were frequent. Bergamaschi et al. (2006) have 
reported similar CNA patterns for the luminal A, luminal B, basal, 
and ERBB2 expression clusters. 

In order to understand how the genome aberrations influence 
cancer pathophysiologies, we identified genes that were 
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Figure 1. Recurrent abnormalities in 145 primary 
breast tumors 

A: Frequencies of genome copy number gain 
and loss plotted as a function of genome loca- 
tion with chromosomes lpter to the left and 
chromosomes 22qter and X to the right. Vertical 
lines indicate chromosome boundaries, and 
vertical dashed lines indicate centromere loca- 
tions. Positive and negative values indicate 
frequencies of tumors showing copy number 
increases and decreases, respectively, with 
gain and loss as described in the Experimental 
Procedures. 

E: Frequencies of tumors showing high-level am- 
plification. Data are displayed as described in A. 
C-J: Frequencies of tumors showing significant 
copy number gains and losses as defined in A 
(upper member of each pair) or high-level am- 
plifications as defined in B (lower member of 
each pair) in tumor subtypes defined according 
to expression phenotype; C and D, basal-like; E 
and F, ERBB2; G and H, luminal A; I and J, luminal 
B. Data are displayed as described in A. 



11 13 15 17 19 21 

Genome location 



deregulated by recurrent genome CNAs. We took these genes 
to be those whose expression levels were significantly associ- 
ated with copy number (Holm-adjusted p value < 0.05). These 
genes, which represent about 10% of the genome interrogated 
by the Affymetrix HGU133A arrays used in this study, and their 
copy number-expression level correlation coefficients are listed 
in Table S3. This extent of genome-aberration-driven deregula- 
tion of gene expression is similar to that reported in earlier stud- 
ies (Hyman et al., 2002; Pollack et al., 1999). We tested associ- 
ations between copy number and expression level for 1 86 genes 
in regions of amplification at 8p11-12, 11q13-q14, 17q11-12, 
and 20q13, and we identified 66 genes in these regions whose 
expression levels were correlated with copy number (FDR < 
0.01, Wilcoxon rank-sum test; Table 3). These genes define 
the transcriptionally important extents of the regions of recurrent 
amplification. Twenty-three were from a 5.5 Mbp region at 
8p11-12 flanked by SPFH2 and LOC441347, ten were from 



a 6.6 Mbp region at 1 1q13-14 flanked by CCND1 and PRKRIR, 
nineteen were from a 3.1 Mbp region at 1 7q1 2 flanked by LHX1 
and NR1D1, and fourteen were from a 5.4 Mbp region at 20q13 
flanked by ZNF21 7 and C20orf45. 

Since the recurrent genome aberrations differed between 
expression subtypes, we explored the extent to which the ex- 
pression subtypes were determined by genome copy number. 
Specifically, we applied unsupervised hierarchical clustering to 
intrinsically variable genes after removing genes whose expres- 
sion levels were correlated with copy number. Figure 4 shows 
that the tumors still resolve into the basal-like and luminal clas- 
ses. However, the ERBB2 cluster was lost. 

Associations with clinical variables 
Associations with histopathology 

Figure 2 and Table 2 summarize associations of histopatholog- 
ical features with aspects of genome abnormality, including 
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Figure 2. Unsupervised hierarchical clustering of 
genome copy number profiles measured for 
1 45 primary breast tumors 
Green indicates increased genome copy num- 
ber, and red indicates decreased genome 
copy number. The three major genomic clusters 
from left to right are designated lq/16q, com- 
plex, and amplifying. The bar to the left indicates 
chromosome locations with chromosome 1 pter 
to the top and 22qter and X to the bottom. The 
locations of the odd-numbered chromosomes 
are indicated. The upper color bars indicate bio- 
logical and clinical aspects of the tumors. Color 
codes are indicated at the bottom of the figure. 
Dark blue indicates positive status, and light blue 
indicates negative status for node, ER, PR, and 
p53 expression. For Ki67, dark blue indicates frac- 
tion >0.1, and light blue indicates fraction <0.1. 
For size, light blue indicates size <2.2 cm, and 
dark blue indicates size >2.2 cm. Color codes 
for the expression bar are as follows: orange, 
luminal a; dark blue, normal breast-like; light 
blue, ERBB2; green, basal-like: yellow, luminal B. 



recurrent genome abnormalities, total number of copy number 
transitions, fraction of the genome altered (FGA), number of 
chromosomal arms containing at least one amplification, num- 
ber of recurrent amplicons, and presence of at least one recur- 
rent amplification. These analyses showed that ER/PR-negative 
tumors were predominantly found in the basal-like expression 
and "complex" genome aberration subtypes, respectively. 
Node-positive tumors had significantly more amplified arms 
and recurrent amplicons than node-negative samples but 
showed a much more moderate difference in terms of low-level 
copy number transitions. Stage 1 tumors had moderately fewer 
low- and high-level changes than higher-stage tumors. The 
number of low- and high-level abnormalities increased with 
SBR grade. Interestingly, the "complex" tumors showing 
many low-level abnormalities were more strongly associated 
with aberrant p53 expression than "amplifying" tumors. 



"Simple" tumors tended to have Ki67 proliferation indices 
<10%, while "complex" and "amplifying" tumors typically had 
Ki67 indices >10%. The number of amplifications increased sig- 
nificantly with tumor size, but the number of low-level changes 
did not. We observed no association of genomic changes with 
the age at diagnosis. 
Associations with outcome 

Figure 2 and Table S2 summarize associations between histo- 
pathological, transcriptional, and genomic characteristics and 
outcome endpoints identified using multivariate regression 
analysis. Histopathological features including size and nodal 
status were significantly associated with survival duration and/ 
or disease recurrence in univariate analyses (Table S1) and 
were included in the multivariate regressions described below. 

The tumor subtypes based on patterns of gene expression or 
genome aberration content showed moderate associations with 
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Table 1. Univariate and multivariate associations for individual amplicons and/or disease-specific survival and distant recurrence 



p value, luminal A, univariate p value, multivariate 



8pll-12 

8q24 

llql3-14 

llql3-14 

12ql3-14 

17qll-12 

17q21-24 

20ql3 

20ql3 



clone (right) Kb start Kb end survival 



RP11-258M15 RP11-73M19 

RP11-65D17 RP11-94M13 

CTD-2080119 RP11-256P19 

1-102M18 RPU-215H8 



BAL12B2624 

RP11-5808 

RP11-234J24 

RMC20B4135 

GS-32119 



-92P22 
RP11-87N6 
RP11-84E24 
RP 11-278113 
RP11-94A18 



33579 43001 

127186 132829 

68482 71659 

73337 78686 

67191 74053 

34027 38681 

45775 70598 

51669 53455 

55630 59444 



0.540 
0.230 
0.250 
0.004 



0.410 
0.150 
0.260 
0.004 
0.920 



0.016 
0.016 
0.230 



0.240 
0.240 
0.098 
1.0 

0.290 
0.140 
0.140 
0.120 



0.360 
0.920 
0.022 
0.530 



0.720 
0.440 
0.190 
0.960 
0.008 
0.630 
0.970 
0.220 



id ends of the amplicons and the flanking clones. Associations are shown for the entire sample 



outcome endpoints. For example, Figure 3A shows that patients 
with tumors classified as ERBB2 based on expression pattern 
had significantly shorter disease-specific survival than patients 
classified as luminal A or luminal B as previously reported (Perou 
et al., 2000; Sorlie et al., 2001). Unlike these earlier reports, 
patients with tumors classified as basal-like did not do signifi- 
cantly worse than patients with luminal or normal breast-like 
tumors, although there was a trend in that direction. In addition, 
Figure 3B indicates that patients with tumors classified as 
"1q/16q" based on genome aberration content tended to 
have longer disease-specific survival than patients with "com- 
plex" or "amplifier" tumors. 

We found that high-level amplification was most strongly as- 
sociated with poor outcome in this aggressively treated patient 
population. Amplification at any of the nine recurrent amplicons 
was an independent risk factor for reduced survival duration (p < 
0.04) and distant recurrence (p < 0.01) in a multivariate Cox-pro- 
portional model that included tumor size and nodal status. 
Figure 3C, for example, shows that patients whose tumors 
had at least one recurrent amplicon survived a significantly 
shorter time than did patients with tumors showing no amplifica- 
tions. More specifically, amplifications of 8p11-12 or 17q1 1-12 
(ERBB2) were significantly associated with disease-specific sur- 
vival and distant recurrence in all patients in multivariate regres- 
sions (Table 1). Importantly, we found that stratification accord- 
ing to amplification status allowed identification of patients with 
poor outcome even within an expression subtype. Figure 3D, for 



example, shows that patients with luminal A tumors and ampli- 
fication at 8p1 1 -1 2, 1 1 q1 3-1 4, or 20q1 3 had significantly shorter 
disease-specific survival than patients without amplification in 
one of these regions (the number of samples in the luminal A 
subtype group was too small for multivariate regressions). 
Amplification at 8p1 1 -1 2 was most strongly associated with dis- 
tant recurrence in the luminal A subtype. 

Considering the strong association between amplification and 
outcome, we explored the possibility that some of these genes 
were overexpressed in tumors in which they were not amplified 
and that overexpression was associated with reduced survival 
duration in those tumors. Increased expression levels of seven 
genes (see Table 3) were associated with reduced survival or 
distant recurrence at the p < 0.1 level, but only two, the growth 
factor receptor-binding protein GRB7 (17q) and the keratin-as- 
sociated protein KTRAP5-9 (1 1 q), at the p < 0.05 level. Interest- 
ingly, this analysis also revealed an unexpected association 
between reduced expression levels of genes from regions of 
amplification and poor outcome (either disease-free survival or 
distant recurrence) in tumors without relevant amplifications 
(p < 0.05). This was especially prominent for genes from the re- 
gion of amplification at 8p11-12 (14 of 23 genes in this region 
showed this association), while only two genes from regions of 
adverse-outcome-associated amplifications on chromosomes 
17q and 20q showed this association. Following this lead, we 
tested associations between outcome and reduced copy num- 
ber at 8p1 1-12 in patients in tumors in which 8p11-12 was not 



Table 2. Associations of genomic variables with clinical features 



1 . ER (negative ve 

2. PR (negative ve 

3. Nodes (positive 

4. Stage (>1 versus 

5. ERBB2 (positive > 

6. Ki67(>0.1 versus 

7. P53 (positive vei 

9. Age at Dx 

10. SBR grade 

1 1 . Expression subtype 

1 2. Genomic subtype 



positive) 
positive) 
;us negative) 



=0.1) 



O.001 
0.005 
0.053 
0.013 
0.650 
0.013 
0.001 
0.339 
0.767 
O.001 
<0.001 
<0.001 



O.001 
<0.001 
0.106 
0.052 
0.830 
0.031 
<0.001 
0.088 
0.361 
<0.001 
O.001 
<0.001 



0.376 
<0.050 
0.012 
0.045 
0.015 
0.024 
0.043 
0.016 
0.223 
0.008 
0.002 
<0.001 



0.147 
0.319 
0.012 
0.312 

<0.001 
0.010 
0.573 
0.005 
0.905 
0.206 
0.003 

<0.001 



0.015 
0.947 
0.035 
<0.001 
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Figure 3. Kaplan-Meyer plots showing survival in breast tumor subclasses 
A: Disease-specific survival in 1 30 breast cancer patients whose tumors were 
defined using expression profiling to be basal-like (green curve), luminal A 
(yellow curve), luminal B (orange curve), and ERBB2 (purple curve) class. 
B: Disease-specific survival of patients with tumors classified by genome 
copy number aberration analysis as lq/16q (green), complex (red), and 
amplifying (blue). 

C: Survival of patients with (red curve) and without (green curve) amplifica- 
tion at any region of recurrent amplification. 

D: Survival of patients whose tumors were defined using expression profiling 
to be luminal A tumors with (red curve) and without (green curve) amplifica- 
tion af 8pl 1-12, 1 lql3, and/or 20q. 

E: Survival of patients whose tumors were not amplified at 8pl 1 -1 2 and had 
normal (green curve) or reduced (red curve) genome copy number at 
8pll-12. 

F: Survival of patients whose tumors had normal (green curve) or abnormal 
(red curve) genome copy number at 8pl 1-12. 

amplified. Figure 3E shows that patients with reduced copy 
number at 8p11-12 did worse than patients without a deletion 
in this region. Figure 3F shows that patients in the overall study 
with high-level amplification or deletion at 8p11-12 survived 
significantly shorter survival (p = 0.001 7) than patients without 
either of those events. 

We also tested for associations of low-level genome copy 
number changes with the outcome endpoints. The most frequent 
low-level copy number changes (e.g., increased copy number at 
1 q, 8q, and 20q or decreased copy number at 1 6q) were not sig- 
nificantly associated with outcome endpoints. However, we did 
find a significant association of the loss of a small region on 9q22 
with adverse outcome, both disease-specific survival and distal 
recurrence, which persisted even after correction for multiple 
testing (p < 0.05, multivariate Cox regression). This region is de- 
fined by BACs, CTB-172A10, and RP11-80F13. We also found 
a marginally significant association between fraction of the 
genome lost and disease-specific survival in luminal A tumors 
(p < 0.02 and < 0.06 for univariate and multivariate regression, 
respectively, Cox-proportional regression). 

We used the program GoStat (Beissbarth and Speed, 2004) to 
identify the Gene Ontology (GO) classes of 1444 unique genes 



(1 734 probe sets) whose expression levels were preferentially 
modulated by low-level CNAs compared to 3026 probe sets 
whose expression levels did not show associations with copy 
number. The GO categories most significantly overrepresented 
in the set of genes with a dosage effect compared to genes with 
no or minimal dosage effect involved RNA processing (Holm ad- 
justed p value < 0.001), RNA metabolism (p < 0.01), and cellular 
metabolism (p < 0.02). 

Discussion 

This paper describes a comprehensive analysis of gene expres- 
sion and genome copy number in aggressively treated primary 
human breast cancers performed in order to (1) identify genomic 
events that can be assayed to better stratify patients according 
to clinical behavior, (2) develop insights into how molecular ab- 
errations contribute to breast cancer pathogenesis, and (3) dis- 
cover genes that might be therapeutic targets in patients that do 
not respond well to current therapies. An accompanying paper 
in this issue of Cancer Cell shows that many of these aberrations 
are found in subsets of breast cancer cell lines that can be ma- 
nipulated to confirm functions suggested by associations with 
pathophysiology established here (Neve et al., 2006). 

Molecular markers that predict outcome 

Our combined analyses of genome copy number and gene ex- 
pression focused on tumors from patients treated more aggres- 
sively than those in previously published studies (Perou et al., 
2000; Sorlie et al., 2001) (i.e., with surgery, radiation of the sur- 
gical margins, hormonal therapy for ER-positive disease, and 
aggressive adjuvant chemotherapy as indicated) and revealed 
two important associations. 

First, they showed that the survival of patients with tumors 
classified as basal-like according to expression pattern did not 
have significantly worse outcome than patients with luminal or 
normal-like tumors in this tumor set, unlike previous reports 
(Perou et al., 2000; Sorlie et al., 2001) (see Figure 3A), although 
there was a trend toward lower survival. However, patients 
with ERBB2-positive tumors did have significantly increased 
death from disease and shorter recurrence-free survival in ac- 
cordance with the earlier studies. This may indicate that the ag- 
gressive chemotherapy employed for treatment of the predomi- 
nantly ER-negative basal-like tumors increased survival duration 
in these patients relative to patients with tumors in the other sub- 
groups. Thus, outcome for patients with basal-like tumors may 
not be as bad as indicated by earlier prognostic studies of patient 
populations that did not receive aggressive chemotherapy for 
progressive disease. Alternately, the differences may be due to 
differences in cohort selection. In either case, this result empha- 
sizes the need to interpret the performance of molecular markers 
for patient stratification in the context of specific treatment reg- 
imens and in molecularly defined cohorts. 

Second, we found that aggressively treated patients with high- 
level amplification had worse outcome than did patients without 
amplification (see Figure 3C). This is consistent with earlier CGH 
and single-locus analyses of associations of amplification with 
poor prognosis (Al-Kuraya et al., 2004; Blegen et al., 2003; 
Callagy et al., 2005; Gelsi-Boyer et al., 2005; Weber-Mangal 
et al., 2003). Moreover, the presence of high-level amplification 
was an indicator of poor outcome, even within patient subsets 
defined by expression profiling. This was particularly apparent 
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for luminal A tumors, as illustrated in Figure 3D, where patients 
whose tumors had high-level amplification at 8p1 1-12, 11q13- 
14, or 20q13 did significantly worse than patients without am- 
plification. This suggests that stratification according to both 
expression level and copy number will identify patients that 
respond poorly to current therapeutic treatment strategies. 

Mechanisms of disease progression 

Our combined analyses of genome copy number and gene ex- 
pression showed substantial differences in recurrent genome 
abnormality composition between tumors classified according 
to expression pattern and revealed that over 10% of the genes 
interrogated in this study had expression levels that were highly 
significantly associated with genome copy number changes. 
Most of the gene expression changes were associated with 
low-level changes in genome copy number, but 66 were deregu- 
lated by the high-level amplifications associated with poor 
outcome. These analyses provide insights into the etiology of 
breast cancer subtypes, suggest mechanisms by which the 
low-level copy number changes contribute to cancer patho- 
genesis, and identify a suite of genes that contribute to cancer 
pathophysiology. 
Breast cancer subtypes 

Figures 1 and 2 show that recurrent genome copy number aber- 
rations differ substantially between tumors classified according 
to expression pattern as described previously (Perou et al., 
1 999). This is consistent with a model of cancer progression in 
which the expression subtype and genotype are determined 
by the cell type and stage of differentiation that survives telo- 
mere crisis and acquires sufficient proliferative advantage to 
achieve clonal dominance in the tumor (Chin et al., 2004). This 
model suggests that the genome CNA spectrum is selected to 
be most advantageous to the progression of the specific cell 
type that achieves immortality and clonal dominance. In this 
model, the recurrent genome CNA composition can be consid- 
ered an independent subtype descriptor— much as genome 
CNA composition can be considered to be a cancer type de- 
scriptor (Knuutila et al., 2000). The independence of the genome 
CNA composition and basal and luminal expression subtypes is 
clear from Figure 4, which shows that the breast tumors divide 
into basal and luminal subtypes using unsupervised hierarchical 
clustering even after all transcripts showing associations with 
copy number are removed from the data set. Of course, the 
ERBB2 subtype is lost, since that subtype is strongly driven 
by ERBB2 amplification. 
Low-level abnormalities 

The most frequent low-level copy number changes were not as- 
sociated with reduced survival duration, although some were 
associated with other markers usually associated with survival 
such as tumor size, nodal status, and grade (see Table 2). This 
raises the question of why the recurrent low-level CNAs are se- 
lected. GOstat analyses of the genes deregulated by these ab- 
normalities showed that numerous genes involved in RNA and 
cellular metabolism were significantly upregulated by these 
events. Interestingly, we found these same GO classes to be 
significantly altered in a collection of breast cancer cell lines 
and in a study of ovarian cancer (W.-LK., unpublished data). 
We also observed that many of the recurrent low-level aberra- 
tions matched the low-level copy number changes in the 
ZNF217-transfected human mammary epithelial cells that 
emerged after passage through telomere crisis having achieved 



clonal dominance in the culture (Chin et al., 2004; see Fig- 
ure S2)— presumably because the aberrations they carried con- 
ferred a proliferative advantage. This suggests to us that the 
low-level CNAs are selected during early cancer formation be- 
cause they increase basal metabolism, thereby providing a net 
survival/proliferative advantage to the cells that carry them. 
This idea is supported by a report that some of these same clas- 
ses of genes were associated with proliferative fitness yeast 
(Deutschbauer et al., 2005). That study described analyses of 
proliferative fitness in the complete set of Saccharomyces cere- 
visiae heterozygous deletion strains and reported reduced 
growth rates for strains carrying deletions in genes involved in 
RNA metabolism and ribosome biogenesis and assembly. 
High-level amplification 

We found that high-level amplifications were associated with re- 
duced survival duration and/or distant recurrence overall and 
within the luminal A expression subgroup. We identified 66 
genes in these regions whose expression levels were correlated 
with copy number. GO analyses of those genes showed that 
they are involved in aspects of nucleic acid metabolism, protein 
modification, signaling, and the cell cycle and/or protein trans- 
port, and evidence is mounting that many if not most of these 
genes are functionally important in the cancers in which they 
are amplified and overexpressed (see Table 3). Indeed, 
published functional studies in model systems already have im- 
plicated eleven of these genes in diverse aspects of cancer 
pathophysiology. Six of these are encoded in the region of am- 
plification at 8p11. These encode the RNA-binding protein 
LSM1 (Fraser et al., 2005), the receptor tyrosine kinase FGFR1 
(Braun and Shannon, 2004), the cell-cycle-regulatory protein 
TACC1 (Still et al., 1999), the metalloproteinase ADAM 9 (Maz- 
zocca et al., 2005), the serine/threonine kinase IKBKB (Greten 
and Karin, 2004; Lam et al., 2005), and the DNA polymerase 
POLB (Clairmont et al., 1999). Functionally validated genes in 
the region of amplification at 1 1 q1 3 include the cell-cycle-regu- 
latory protein CCND1 (Hinds et al., 1994) and the growth factor 
FGF3 (Okunieff et al., 2003). Functionally important genes in the 
region of amplification at 1 7q include the transcription regulation 
protein PPARBP (Zhu et al., 2000), the receptor tyrosine kinase 
ERBB2 (Slamon et al., 1989), and the adaptor protein GRB7 
(Tanaka et al., 2000), while the AKT-pathway-associated tran- 
scription factor ZNF217 (Huang et al., 2005; Nonet et al., 
2001) and the RNA-binding protein REA1 (Babu et al., 2003) 
are functionally validated genes encoded in the region of ampli- 
fication at 20q13. Further support for the functional importance 
of seven of these genes {TACC1, ADAM9, IKBKB, POLB, 
CCND1, GRB7, and ZNF217) in oncogenesis comes from the 
observation that they are within 1 00 Kbp of sites of recurrent tu- 
morigenic viral integration in the mouse (Akagi et al., 2004), and 
three (IKBKB, CCND1, and GRB7) are within 10 Kbp of such 
a site. Taking proximity to a site of recurrent tumorigenic viral in- 
tegration as evidence for a role in cancer genesis implicates an 
additional 13 genes or transcripts (see Table 3). 

The biological roles of the genes deregulated by recurrent 
high-level amplification are diverse and vary between regions 
of amplification. For example, genes deregulated by amplifica- 
tion at 11q13 and 17q1 1-12 predominantly involved signaling 
and cell cycle regulation, while genes deregulated by amplifica- 
tion at 8p11-12 and 20q13 were of mixed function but were 
associated most frequently with aspects of nucleic acid metab- 
olism. The predominance of genes involved in nucleic acid 
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Table 3. Functional characteristics of genes in recurrent amplicons associated with reduced survival duration in breast o 



disease p value, 
free distant 
1 survival 



Transcript description 



Kbp to site 

integration Druggable? 



SPFH2** 

PROSC** 

BRF2** 

RAB1 1FIP1 

ASH2L" 

LSM1 

BAG4 

DDHD2** 



ADAM9 
GOLGA7 



8 37.6 7.08E-07 

8 37.7 2.28E-05 

8 37.8 1 .20E-05 

8 37.8 7.77E-04 

8 38.0 5.88E-06 

8 38.0 6.79E-06 

8 38.1 8.73E-07 



38.1 



4.40E-0. 



1.91E-04 
7.10E-05 



POLB** 8 42.2 2.15E-04 

VDAC3** 8 42.3 9.93E-05 



SLC20A2 
THAP1** 
FNTA** 



FGF3 
FADD 
PPFIA1 
CTTN* 



FOLR3 
NEU3 



42.9 3.13E-03 

43.0 7.77E-04 

69.2 1 .50E-06 

69.4 1 .84E-03 

11 70.0 7.42E-03 

'0.0 1 .53E-05 

'0.0 2.69E-04 



1.54E-03 
9.73E-03 



0.053 
0.390 
0.004 
0.620 
0.036 
0.300 
0.330 



0.930 
0.140 



0.003 
0.043 
0.003 
0.250 
0.002 
0.130 
0.063 
0.006 
0.730 



0.960 
0.170 



0.038 0.220 

0.002 0.002 

0.001 0.008 

0.056 0.290 



0.170 
0.190 
0.067 



0.920 
0.200 
0.670 
0.450 



0.730 
0.460 



0.240 
0.097 
0.370 



0.250 
0.550 
0.100 



0.490 
0.370 



chromosome 8 open reading 

frame 2 
racemose and epimerase 

activity, energy metabolism 
transcription factor regulating 

nucleic acid metabolism 
GTPase-activating protein 

involved in signal transduction 
DNA-binding protein involved in 

nucleic acid metabolism 
RNA-binding protein involved in 

nucleic acid metabolism 
BCL2-associated chaperone 

protein involved in apoptosis 
phospholipase involved in 

energy metabolism 
nucleic acid binding 
receptor tyrosine kinase 
involved in signal 
transduction 
cell cycle control protein 
associated with signal 
transduction 
metalloproteinase associated 

with protein metabolism 
integral membrane protein 
h transport 



transcription-regulatory 

protein involved in nucleic 

acid metabolism 
adapter protein associated 

with transport 
serine/threonine kinase 

associated with 



DNA polymerase involved in 
nucleic acid metabolism 

voltage-dependent anion 
channel associated 
with transport 

membrane transport protein 

unknown 

prenyltransferase associated 
with protein metabolism 



Fraser et al., 2005; 

Takahashi et al., 2002 
Gehrmann et al., 2005 



Mazzocca et al., 2005 75/Plekha2 



Clairmont et ai., 1999 70.1/AK018683 



cell cycle control protein 

involved in signal transduction 
growth factor involved in signal ■ 

transduction 
adapter molecule associated 

with signal transduction 
anchor protein associated with 

cell growth and/or maintenance 
cytoskeletal protein associated with 

cell growth and/or r 



cytoskeletal protein associated 

with cell growth and/or 

maintenance 
cell surface receptor associated 

with signal transduction 
neuraminidase associated with 

protein metabolism 
protein kinase 

transcription factor associated 
with nucleic acid metabolism 



Okunieff et al., 2003 
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Table 3. Continued 



p value, 

disease p value, 
p value, free distant 
Ch Mbp amplification survival 



Transcript description 



Kbp to site 
Cancer function of viral 

reference integration 



ACACA 
DDX52 



STARD3 
TCAP 

PNMT* 
PERLD1 



NR1D1 

ZNF217 

BCAS1 
CSTF1 
RAE1 



VAPB 
STX16 
NPEPL1 

GNAS" 

TH1L 



17 36.2 3.47E-04 



17 37.3 3.10E-04 0.760 0.850 



17 37.3 8.01 E-03 

17 37.3 5.07E-03 

17 37.3 3.14E-03 

17 37.9 2.13E-04 

17 38.2 3.40E-09 

17 38.2 1.26E-05 

17 38.2 2.02E-06 

S8.2 3.41 E-09 

17 38.2 3.41 E-09 

1 7 38.3 7.28E-08 
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the Human Protein Reference Database (http://hprd.org/). Genes marked with an asterisk are associated with reduced 
when overexpressed in nonamplifying tumors. Genes marked with two asterisks are significantly associated with re- 
(p < 0.05) when downregulated in nonamplifying tumors. Distances to sites of recurrent viral integration were 
(Akagi et al., 2004). The last column identifies genes that have predicted protein folding characteristics that suggest 
i Lampel, 2005). 
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Expression subtype: | Basal, IERBB2, |LumA, ILumB, INorm-like 
Expression level: -1.50 MMflHHBlI l.so 

Figure 4. Results of unsupervised hierarchical clustering of 1 30 breast tumors 
using intrinsically variable gene expression but excluding any transcripts 
whose levels were significantly associated with genome copy number 
Red indicates increased expression, and green indicates reduced expres- 
sion. An annotated version is provided as Figure S3. 

metabolism in the region of amplification at 8p1 1 -12 was espe- 
cially strong. Interestingly, the region of recurrent amplification 
at 8p11-12 described above was reduced in copy number in 
some tumors, and this event also was associated with poor out- 
come. This raises the possibility that poor clinical outcome in 
tumors with 8p1 1 -1 2 abnormalities is due to increased genome 
instability/mutagenesis resulting from either up- or downregula- 
tion of genes encoded in this region. This concept is supported 
by studies in yeast showing that up- or downregulation of genes 
involved in chromosome integrity and segregation can produce 
similar instability phenotypes (Ouspenski et al., 1999). 

Therapeutic targets 

The 66 genes we found to be deregulated by the high-level 
amplifications associated with poor outcome are particularly in- 
teresting as therapeutic targets for treatment of patients that are 
refractory to current therapies. Small-molecule or antibody- 
based inhibitors have already been developed for FGFR1 
(PD1 73074; Ray et al., 2004), IKBKB (PS-1145; Urn et al., 
2005), and ERBB2 (Trastuzumab; Vogel et al., 2002), and six 
others (PROCC, ADAM9, FNTA, ACACA, PNMT, and NR1D1) 
are considered to be druggable based on the presence of 
predicted protein folds that favor interactions with drug-like 
compounds (Russ and Lampel, 2005). Taking ERBB2 as the 
paradigm (recurrently amplified, overexpressed, associated 
with outcome and with demonstrated functional importance in 



cancer) suggests FGFR1, TACC1, ADAM9, IKBKB, PNMT, and 
GRB7 as high-priority therapeutic targets in these regions of 
amplification. 

Experimental procedures 
Tumor characteristics 

Frozen tissue from UC San Francisco and the California Pacific Medical Cen- 
ter collected between 1 989 and 1 997 was used for this study. Tissues were 
collected under IRB-approved protocols with patient consent. Tissues were 
collected, frozen over dry ice within 20 min of resection, and stored at -80°C. 
An H&E section of each tumor sample was reviewed, and the frozen block 
was manually trimmed to remove normal and necrotic tissue from the periph- 
ery. Clinical follow-up was available with a median time of 6.6 years overall 
and 8 years for censored patients. Tumors were predominantly early stage 
(83% stage I and II) with an average diameter of 2.6 cm. About half of the 
tumors were node positive, 67% were estrogen receptor positive, 60% re- 
ceived tamoxifen, and half received adjuvant chemotherapy (typically adria- 
mycin and Cytoxan). Clinical characteristics of the individual tumors are 
provided together with expression and array CGH profiles in the CaBIG re- 
pository and at http://cancer.lbl.gov/breastcancer/data.php. 

Array CGH 

Each sample was analyzed using Scanning and OncoBAC arrays. Scanning 
arrays were comprised of 2464 BACs selected at approximately megabase 
intervals along the genome as described previously (Hodgson et al., 2001; 
Snijders et al., 2001). OncoBAC arrays were comprised of 960 P1 , PAC, or 
BAC clones. About three-quarters of the clones on the OncoBAC arrays 
contained genes and STSs implicated in cancer development or progres- 
sion. All clones were printed in quadruplicate. DNA samples for array CGH 
were labeled generally as described previously (Hackett et al., 2003; Hodg- 
son et al., 2001; Snijders et at., 2001). Briefly, 500 ng each of cancer and 
normal female genomic DNA sample was labeled by random priming with 
CY3- and CY5-dUTP, respectively; denatured; and hybridized with unlabeled 
Cot-1 DNA to CGH arrays. After hybridization, the slides were washed and 
imaged using a 16-bit CCD camera through CY3, CY5, and DAPI filters (Pin- 
keletal., 1998). 

Expression profiling 

Expression profiling was accomplished using the Affymetrix High Through- 
put Array (HTA) GeneChip system, in which target preparations, washing, 
and staining were carried out in a 96-well format. Detailed methods are de- 
scribed in the Supplemental Data. 

Statistical considerations 
Data processing 

Array CGH data image analyses were performed as described previously 
(Jain et al., 2002). In this process, an array probe was assigned a missing 
value for an array if there were fewer than two valid replicates or the standard 
deviation of the replicates exceeded 0.2. Array probes missing in more than 
50% of samples in OncoBAC or scanning array data sets were excluded in 
the corresponding set. Array probes representing the same DNA sequence 
were averaged within each data set and then between the two data sets. Fi- 
nally, the two data sets were combined, and the array probes missing in more 
than 25% of the samples, unmapped array probes, and probes mapped to 
chromosome Y were eliminated. The final data set contained 2149 unique 
probes. For Affymetrix data, multichip robust normalization was performed 
using RMA software (Irizarry et al., 2003). Transcripts assessed on the arrays 
were classified into two groups using Gaussian model-based clustering by 
considering the joint distribution of the median and standard deviation of 
each probe set across samples. During this process, computational de- 
mands were reduced by randomly sampling and clustering 2000 probe inten- 
sities using mclust (Yeung et al., 2001, 2004) with two clusters and unequal 
variance. Next, the remaining probe intensities were classified into the newly 
created clusters using linear discriminant analysis. The cluster containing 
probe intensities with smaller mean and variance was defined as "not ex- 
pressed," and the second cluster was defined as "expressed." 
Characterizing copy number changes 

The sample profiles were segmented into the levels of equal copy number 
common to the whole genome, and the copy number transitions, 
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amplifications, and frequency of alterations were determined using previ- 
ously described methodologies (Snijders et al., 2003; Fridlyand et al., 
2006). The detailed approaches are described in the Supplemental Data. 
Clustering of genome copy number prof iles 

Genome copy number profiles were clustered using smoothed imputed data 
with outliers present. Agglomerative hierarchical clustering with Pearson's 
correlation as a similarity measure and the Ward method to minimize sum 
of variances were used to produce compact spherical clusters (Hartigan, 
1975). The number of groups was assessed qualitatively by considering 
the shape of the clustering dendogram. 
Expression subtype assignment 

Tumors were classified according to expression phenotype (basal, ERBB2, 
luminal A, luminal B, and normal-like) by assigning each tumor to the subtype 
of the cluster defined by hierarchical clustering of expression profiles for 1 22 
samples published by Sorlie et al. (2003) to which it had the highest Pearson's 
correlation. The correlation was computed using the subset of Stanford 
intrinsically variable genes common to both data sets. For details, refer to 
the Supplemental Data. 
Association of copy number with survival 

Stage 4 samples were excluded from all the outcome-related analyses, and 
disease-specific survival and time to distant recurrence were used as the two 
endpoints. Significance of the standardized regression coefficient Cox-pro- 
portional model was used to determine clinical (univariate and multivariate 
analyses) and genomic variables (individual clones, instability summary mea- 
sures, and recurrent amplicon status) associated with outcome, p values for 
individual clones were adjusted using FDR. The significance was declared at 
p < 0.05. For details, see the Supplemental Data. 
Association of copy number with expression 

The presence of an overall dosage effect was assessed by subdividing each 
chromosomal arm into nonoverlapping 20 Mb bins and computing the aver- 
age of cross-Pearson's-correlations for all gene transcript-BAC probe pairs 
that mapped to that bin. We also calculated Pearson's correlations and cor- 
responding p values between expression level and copy number for each 
gene transcript. Each transcript was assigned an observed copy number 
of the nearest mapped BAC array probe. Eighty percent of gene transcripts 
had a nearest clone within 1 Mbp, and 50% had a clone within 400 Kbp. Cor- 
relation between expression and copy number was only computed for the 
gene transcripts whose absolute assigned copy number exceeded 0.2 in 
at least five samples. This was done to avoid spurious correlations in the 
absence of real copy number changes. We used conservative Holm p value 
adjustment to correct for multiple testing. Gene transcripts with an adjusted 
p value <0.05 were considered to have expression levels that were highly 
significantly affected by gene dosage. This corresponded to a minimum 
Pearson's correlation of 0.44. 

Associations of transcription and CNA in regions of amplification 
with outcome in tumors without particular amplicons 

We assessed the associations of levels of transcripts in regions of amplifica- 
tions with survival or distant recurrence in tumors without amplifications in or- 
der to find genes that might contribute to progression when deregulated by 
mechanisms other than amplification (e.g., we assessed associations be- 
tween expression levels of the genes mapping to the 8p11-12 amplicon 
and survival in samples without 8p1 1-12 amplification). We performed sepa- 
rate Cox-proportional regressions for disease-specific survival and distant 
recurrence. Stage 4 samples were excluded from all analyses. 
Testing for functional enrichment 

We used the gene ontology statistics tool GoStat (Beissbarth and Speed, 
2004) to test whether the gene transcripts with the strongest dosage effects 
were enriched for particular functional groups. The p values were adjusted 
using false discovery rate. The categories were considered significantly over- 
represented if the FDR-adjusted p value was less than 0.001. Since ex- 
pressed genes were significantly more likely to show dosage effects than 
nonexpressed genes (p value < 2.2E-16, Wilcoxon rank-sum test), GoStat 
comparisons were performed only for expressed genes. Specifically, GO 
categories for 1 734 expressed probes with significant dosage effect (Holm 
p value < 0.05) were compared with those for 3026 expressed probes with 
no dosage effect (Pearson's correlation < 0.1). 

Microarray data 

The raw data for expression profiling are available at ArrayExpress (http:// 
www.ebi.ac.uk/arrayexpress/) with accession number E-TABM-158. 



Clinical characteristics of the individual tumors as well as array CGH and ex- 
pression profiles are available in the CaBIG repository (http://caarraydb.nci.nih. 
gov/caarray/publicExperimentDetailAction.do?expld=1 01 5897589973255), at 
http://cancer.lbl.gov/breastcancer/data.php, and in the Supplemental Data. 

Supplemental data 

The Supplemental Data include Supplemental Experimental Procedures, 
three supplemental figures, and three supplemental tables and can be found 
with this article online at http://www.cancercell.Org/cgi/content/full/10/6/ 
529/DC1/. 
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The RAB25 small GTPase determines aggressiveness of 
ovarian and breast cancers 

Kwai Wa Cheng 1 , John P Lahad 1 , Wen-lin Kuo 2 , Anna Lapuk 2 , Kyosuke Yamada 2 , Nelly Auersperg 3 , Jinsong Liu 4 , 
Karen Smith-McCune 5 , Karen H Lu 6 , David Fishman 7 , Joe W Gray 2 & Gordon B Mills 1 



High-density array comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) 1 
showed amplification of chromosome lq22 centered on the 
RAB25 small GTPase 2 , which is implicated in apical vesicle 
trafficking 3 , in approximately half of ovarian and breast 
cancers. RAB25 mRNA levels were selectively increased in 
stage III and IV serous epithelial ovarian cancers compared to 
other genes within the amplified region, implicating RAB25 as 
a driving event in the development of the amplicon. Increased 
DNA copy number or RNA level of RAB25 was associated with 
markedly decreased disease-free survival or overall survival in 
ovarian and breast cancers, respectively. Forced expression of 
RAB25 markedly increased anchorage-dependent and 
anchorage-independent cell proliferation, prevented apoptosis 
and anoikis, including that induced by chemotherapy, and 
increased aggressiveness of cancer cells in vivo. The inhibition 
of apoptosis was associated with a decrease in expression of 
the proapoptotic molecules, BAK and BAX, and activation of 
the antiapoptotic phosphatidylinositol 3 kinase (PI3K) and 
AKT pathway, providing potential mechanisms for the effects 
of RAB25 on tumor aggressiveness. Overall, these studies 
implicate RAB25, and thus the RAB family of small G 
proteins, in aggressiveness of epithelial c 



Ovarian cancer remains the fifth most frequent cause of cancer death 
in women. An improved understanding of the genetic aberrations in 
ovarian cancer may identify new etiologic, prognostic or therapeutic 
targets that can improve patient management. Several genes located 
at sites of DNA copy number aberrations in ovarian cancer, including 
PIK3CA 4 , BRBB2 (ref. 5), MYC 6 , EEF1A2 (ref. 7), AKT2 (ref. 8) and 
NCOA3 (ref. 9), have been implicated in the pathophysiology of ovar- 
ian cancer. Importantly, chromosome CGH analyses reveal other 
regions of recurrent abnormality in ovarian cancer, which may 
encode additional genes contributing to tumor behavior 10-12 . In par- 
ticular, chromosome lq is frequently increased in copy number in 
ovarian 11 ' 12 and breast 13 cancers and Wilms 14 tumors; a high relapse 
rate in invasive ductal breast carcinomas 13 and Wilms tumors 14 are 
associated with increased DNA copy number on chromosome 1 q, but 



the driver of the regional copy number increase at lq has not been 
identified. 

Using array CGH 1 to more precisely define region(s) of re 
copy number increase on chromosome lq, we delineated ai 
(at least 1.3-fold) in DNA copy number in a 1.1-Mb region located on 
chromosome lq22 in 28 of 52 (54%) of advanced serous epithelial 
ovarian cancers (Fig. la). Notably, ovarian cancer patients with ele- 
vated lq22 (at least 1.5 copies of RAB25) either did not enter a disease- 
free state following surgery and chemotherapy or showed very short 
disease-free survival, implicating gene(s) in this region as potential 
oncogenes regulating the behavior of ovarian cancers (Fig. lb). 

The minimal region of copy number increase on lq22 encompassed 
the region from position 152,377,895 to 153,495,551, which contains a 
total of 34 genes, including 22 known genes and 12 hypothetical pro- 
teins based on the July 2003 human reference sequence. Based on 
expression levels from our microarray data sets 15 , the Gene Expression 
Omnibus and the Stanford Microarray Database, we eliminated 18 can- 
didates that did not show a significant difference in RNA levels between 
normal ovarian epithelium (NOE) and ovarian cancers. We analyzed 
mRNA expression levels of the remaining 16 open reading frames 
located in this region using real-time quantitative PCR to identify 
potential drivers of the copy number increase at lq22. Although mRNA 
levels of several of the genes in this region were modestly elevated in a 
fraction of ovarian cancers as compared to NOE or benign ovarian 
tumors, RAB25 mRNA levels were markedly increased in 55 of 62 
(88.7%) of ovarian cancers (P < 0.001; Fig. lc,d). This observation was 
confirmed in an independent ovarian cancer data set 16 wherein RAB25 
transcript levels were increased in 35 of 44 (80%) ovarian cancer sam- 
ples compared to NOE. The increase in RAB25 expression was stage 
dependent, with stage III and stage IV cancers showing higher levels 
(P < 0.01; Fig. Id) than early stage cancers, suggesting a potential role of 
RAB25 in tumor progression. Sequencing of the open reading frame in 
8 ovarian cancer samples did not identify mutations in RAB25, suggest- 
ing that mutation of RAB25 rarely or never occurs in ovarian cancer. 
Linear regression analysis of 21 epithelial ovarian cancers for which 
both CGH and expression levels were available showed a direct rela- 
tionship between copy number and expression of RAB25 (Fig. le) with 
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Figure 1 Genetic aberrations at chromosome lq22. (a) Array CGH of chromosome 1 in ovarian cancer ordered by RAB25, with red and blue indicating 
increase and decrease in DNA copy number, respectively, (b) Disease-free survival in ovarian cancer patients with high RAB25 DNA copy (at least 1.75- 
fold increase), (c) Real-time quantitative PCR of candidate genes from centromere to telomere in ovarian cancer, (d) Stage dependence of RAB25 mRNA 
expression in ovarian cancer (a, P< O.OOl versus normal; b, P< 0.001 versus Stage I; c, P< 0.01 versus Stage II). (e) Correlation of RAB25 DNA copy 
number and mRNA levels in ovarian cancer. (f,g) RAB25 RNA levels on survival of ovarian cancer (f) and of breast cancer (g). Unless otherwise designated, 
ovarian cancers are epithelial serous Stage 1 1 1— IV. 



a Pearson coefficient value of 0.434 (P < 0.05) and a Spearman rank 
coefficient of 0.481 (P < 0.05). Of 53 patients with high RAB25 mRNA 
(at least twofold increase) for which follow up data was available, 30 did 
not enter a disease-free interval (data not shown). As expected from 
CGH analysis (Fig. lb), high RAB25 mRNA expression (at least 40-fold 
increase compared to NOE, P < 0.05), assessed by real-time quantiative 
PCR and microarray 15 , was associated with decreased survival (Fig. If) 
when comparing the top and bottom 30% of patients. When all patient 
samples (« = 53) were taken into consideration, a similar trend of cor- 
relation between high RAB25 levels and outcome was observed (see 
Supplementary Fig. 1 online). 

CGH analysis also indicated an increase (at least 1.3-fold) at lq22 in 
the region of RAB25 in 47% of breast cancers (JWG, unpublished data). 
In contrast to ovarian cancer, the regional increase in breast cancer is 
wide and encompasses the majority of lq. Using an independent breast 
cancer microarray data set 17 , 78 of 116 (66.7%) breast cancer patients 
showed an at least 1.7-fold increase in RAB25 expression compared to 
normal breast tissue. Kaplan-Meier analysis of 109 breast cancer 
patients showed a correlation between high RAB25 expression (« = 50; 
at least twofold higher than normal) and a decrease in both overall sur- 
vival (P < 0.02, Fig. lg) and disease-free survival (P < 0.01, 
Supplementary Fig. 2 online). RAB25 levels were an independent indi- 
cator of disease-free interval and overall survival in breast cancer when 
the data were adjusted for tumor size, ER status and grade and stratified 
by metastases. Increased RAB25 levels have previously been noted in 
prostate cancer 18 , transitional cell carcinoma of the bladder 19 and inva- 
sive breast cancer 20 , suggesting a pathological role for RAB25 in epithe- 
lial tumor development 

We evaluated the role of RAB25 in the aggressiveness of ovarian 
and breast cancers by altering RAB25 levels. Transient expression of 
RAB25 in A2780, DOV13, HEY and OCC1 ovarian cancer cells 
markedly increased colony-forming activity under anchorage- 



dependent conditions (Fig. 2a). We thus established multiple breast 
and ovarian cancer cell lines that stably express RAB25. Stable expres- 
sion of RAB25 in ovarian T80 (SV-40- and telomerase-immortalized 
but nontumorigenic ovarian cancer cells 21 ), A2780, OCC1, SKOV3 
and HEY and breast MCF-7 cancer cells increased cell numbers under 
both low (1% fetal bovine serum (FBS)) and high (10% FBS) serum 
conditions (Table 1, Supplementary Fig. 3 online). The ability of 
RAB25 to increase cell number could result from either increased cell- 
cycle progression or reduced apoptosis. Our analyses did not detect a 
significant change in cell-cycle progression as assessed by propidium 
iodide staining; however, enforced expression of RAB25 in immortal- 
ized ovarian cancer cells T80 and T29 (Fig. 2b), A2780 (Fig. 2b) and 
HEY (data not shown) was sufficient to increase cell survival under 
multiple stress conditions including serum starvation, anoikis 
(anchorage-independent stress), UV radiation and paclitaxel, sug- 
gesting that RAB25 regulates cell survival. To verify the role of RAB25 
in regulating cell survival, we employed RNA interference (RNAi) 22 
technology to knock down the expression of RAB25. RNAi transfec- 
tion markedly decreased both RAB25 mRNA levels (Fig. 2c) and pro- 
tein levels (Fig. 2c). Decreasing RAB25 levels consistently increased 
the number of apoptotic cells in control (no UV radiation) and UV- 
irradiated breast and ovarian cancer cells (Fig. 2d), confirming a role 
for RAB25 in regulating cellular apoptosis. Similarly, RNAi transfec- 
tion also resulted in a significant (P < 0.05) decrease in cell prolifera- 
tion (Supplementary Fig. 4 online), further confirming the role of 
RAB25 in regulating cell survival. 

Genes in the BCL2 (B-cell lymphocyte/leukemia-2 gene) family 23 , 
such as BAK1 (Bcl-2 homologous antagonist/killer) and BAX (Bcl-2 
associated protein x), have been shown to be central and key effectors 
of the mammalian apoptotic signaling cascade 24 and to regulate 
tumorigenesis 25 . Enforced RAB25 expression decreased protein levels 
of BAK in A2780 and T29, whereas both BAX and BAK were 
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decreased in HEY ovarian cancer cells (Fig. 2e). Neither BAX nor BAK 
was decreased in T80, suggesting that mechanisms other than changes 
in BAX or BAK protein levels must also contribute to resistance to 
apoptosis in some cells. Nevertheless, downregulation of RAB25 
expression by RNAi reversed the RAB25-mediated inhibition of BAX 
and BAK levels in JRAB25-overexpressing A2780 cells (Fig. 2f), sup- 
porting the potential involvement of BCL2 family members in regu- 
lating RAB25 action. Thus dependent on the genetic background of 
the cell, either BAX and BAK, or both (or potentially other apoptotic 
regulators), were decreased in ftAB25-transfected cells. 

The PI3K pathway, in particular AKT, has been implicated in cell 
survival 26 ' 27 , at least in part, through altered expression of BCL2 fam- 
ily members 28 . Western blotting analysis showed higher levels of AKT 
phosphorylation, an indication of activation of the PI3K-AKT path- 
way, in A2780, HEY, T29 and T80 cells overexpressing RAB25 
(Fig. 2g). Similarly, RAB25 knock-down by RNAi decreased AKT 



phosphorylation (Fig. 2h), confirming an interaction between RAB25 
and the PI3K pathway. Thus overexpression of RAB25 increases sig- 
naling through the PI3K pathway and decreases expression of the 

Table 1 Increase in cell proliferation by RAB25 expression 

1% FBS 10% FBS 

Cell lines pcDNA RAB25 pcDNA RAB25 

A2780 37.5 ±3.5 63.5 ±7.8 100.5 ±7.5 145 ±6.2 

0CC1 57±6.3 82.5±4.6 122.5±9.8 181 ±8.9 

SK0V3 58.5 ±7.2 96.5 ±6.2 78.5 ±9.2 128 ±8.3 

T80 95 ±4.6 154.5 ±6.8 171 ±7.4 226+9.3 

HEY 119 ±7.4 225 ±5.7 348 ±12.3 538 ±28.9 

MCF-7 60 ±4.2 109 ±10.5 142 ±6.4 174 ±4.4 

Cell counts were performed on day 8 in stable cells lines. Numbers represent cell 
number x 10,000 cells/ml. Each sample is presented ±s.e.m. of three replicates from 
one of three representative experiments. Results were 
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proapoptotic BCL2 family members, which likely contributes to 
resistance to apoptotic stimuli. Although the mechanism by which 
RAB25 alters AKT signaling and BCL2 family expression remains to 
be fully elucidated, the recent demonstration that multiple signaling 
molecules, including AKT and small GTPases, associate in a complex 
on endocytic vesicles 29 provides a potentially unifying mechanism 
linking AKT with RAB25, and subsequent altered cell survival. 

The ability of RAB25 overexpression to block anoikis suggested 
that RAB25 may increase the ability of cells to undergo anchorage- 
independent growth, an in vitro surrogate for in vivo tumor growth. 
Indeed, overexpression of RAB25 markedly increased the number of 
colonies under anchorage-independent conditions in A2780, T29 and 
T80 ovarian cells (Fig. 3a,b). Although RAB25 did not increase colony 
numbers with HEY cells (Fig. 3b), it did increase the size of HEY cell 



colonies (Fig. 3a). Similarly, overexpression of RAB25 in MCF-7 
breast cancer cells increased colony-forming activity (Fig. 3a,b). 
Compatible with a role for RAB25 in survival under anchorage- 
independent conditions, a significant decrease in colony-forming 
activity was observed in RAB25 RNAi-transfected cells (Fig. 3c, 
P < 0.01). Thus overexpression of RAB25 is sufficient to increase 
anchorage-independent growth in ovarian and breast epithelial cells. 

The marked effects of RAB25 on cell proliferation, anchorage- 
independent growth and cell survival suggested that RAB25 might 
alter tumor growth in vivo. 100% of nude mice injected with RAB25- 
transfected cells developed subcutaneous tumors as compared to only 
50% and 70% mice injected with vector transfected A2780 and HEY 
cells, respectively. Moreover, mice injected with RAB25-transfected 
A2780 and HEY ceEs developed larger tumors in a shorter time than 
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mice receiving vector transfected cells (Fig. 3d). RAB25 overexpres- 
sion also increased orthotopic intraperitoneal tumor growth 
(Fig. 3e-g). Further intraperitoneal injection of A2780 cells express- 
ing RAB25 resulted in rapid tumor accumulation and death com- 
pared with empty vector-expressing cells (P < 0.01, Fig. 3h). RAB25 
expressing T29 and T80 immortalized ovarian epithelial cells did not 
grow either subcutaneously or intraperitoneally in nude mice, indi- 
cating that RAB25 is not sufficient to transform ovarian epithelial 
cells. Rather, RAB25 increased rates of tumor growth and aggressive- 
ness in already transformed lines. Our data strongly implicate RAB25 
in the aggressiveness of ovarian and breast carcinomas suggesting that 
RAB25 could be used to predict patient outcome and may provide a 
novel therapeutic target. These studies also implicate RAB25 and, by 
extension, the RAB GTPase family in tumor aggressiveness. This adds 
the genes encoding the RAB family to other members of the RAS 
oncogene superfamily as tumorigenic mediators. 

METHODS 

Patient samples. All patient samples and information were collected under 
Institutional Review Board-approved (LAB01-144) and HIPAA-compliant 
protocols at the MD Anderson Cancer Center. All patient samples contained 
>80% tumor on histologic inspection. We obtained NOE by directly scraping 
ovarian epithelial cells in the operating room into RNAfoter (Ambion). Analysis 
of the approach indicates that at least 90% of cells are of epithelial origin. 

RNA isolation and real-time quantitative PCR. We isolated total RNA from 
normal ovarian surface epithelial cell preparations directly from the patient, 
and benign ovarian tumors and advanced (Stages HI and IV) ovarian serous 
epithelial carcinomas by Trizol (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer's 
protocol. Fluorogenic Taqman probes were designed based on sequences in 
GenBank. We determined mRNA levels for the genes of interest by Taqman 
real-time reverse transcription-PCR using the ABI PRISM 7700 Sequence 
Detection System (Applied Biosystems) through 40 cycles. We used (3-actin as 
a reference. 

Cell lines and transfection. We maintained ovarian caner cell lines in RPMI 1640 
containing 10% FBS, and immortalized ovarian surface epithelial cells T29 and 
T80 in MCDB105:M199 (50:50) containing 10% FBS. We constructed a 
hemagglutinin-tagged RAB25 expression vector by PCR amplification and con- 
firmed it by sequencing. Stable JJAB25-expressing clones were generated by trans- 
fection with hemagglutinin epitope-tagged RAB25 constructs using FuGene 6 
(Roche) and selected in G418 for 4 weeks by limiting dilution. We generated at 
least three clones for each cell line. We performed all experiments with multiple 
subclones in each cell line and results are representative of several subclones. 

RNA interference. We purchased iMB25-specific siRNA (5'-GGAGCUCUAU- 
GACCAUGCU-3') from Xenigon and a scramble RNAi negative control from 
Ambion. We carried out RNAi transfection in solution T using a Nucleofector 
according to the manufacturer's protocol (catalog # 4611, Amaxa Biosystem). 

Immunoblotting. We cultured cancer cell lines stably expressing RAB25 in the 
absence of serum for at least 24 h before protein isolation. We used pcDNA- 
transfected cells as a control. The proteins were separated by SDS-PAGE and 
detected with anti-hemagglutinin (1;1000; Covance), anti-bak (1:1000), anti- 
BAX (1;1000), anti-phospho-AKT (1:1000 dilution, Ser473 or Thr308) or 
an ti-AKT (1:1000 dilution) antibodies (Cell Signaling). We washed the mem- 
branes extensively, visualized the proteins by ECL (Amersham Biosciences) 
and quantified them using NIH image Version 1.61. 

Cell proliferation and clonogenic assay. We plated cells stably expressing RAB25 
at a density of 1 x 10 5 cells/35-mm dish. Cells were then cultured in the presence 
of 1% or 10% FBS for 8 d. We harvested and counted total cells. We used 
pcDNA-transfected cells as a control. For anchorage-dependent colony forma- 
tion, cells were transfected with either pcDNA 3.0 or RAB25 expression vector. 
We trypsinized cells 48 h after transfection and replated them in 
6 well/plates for 14 d in the presence of G418. Cells were stained with 



0.1% Coomassie blue (Bio-Rad) in 30% methanol and 10% acetic acid. We 
counted the number of colonies formed and expressed the number as fold 
increase compared with pcDNA-transfected cells. To test the effect of RAB25 
expression on anchorage-independent colony formation, we suspended cells 
stably expressing pcDNA or RAB25 at a density of 1 x 10 4 cells/ml in 1 ml of 
0.3% agar dissolved in complete medium containing 25% FBS. Cells were plated 
in 35-mm dishes precoated with 1 ml of 0.6% agar base. We measured colony- 
forming efficiency 14-18 d after plating (>50 cells/colony) and expressed the 
number as a fold increase related to control vector-transfected cells. All experi- 
ments with transfected cells were from multiple individual subclones. 

Apoptosis assays. We measured apoptotic cells using paraformaldehyde-fixed 
cells with an APO-BrdU kit (Phoenix Flow Systems) with flow cytometry. In 
each experiment, we collected both floating and attached cells and washed 
them with PBS. We induced apoptosis by culturing cells in 0.1% serum for 
48 h, with UV radiation (A2780: 300 x 100 uj/cm 3 ; HEY 150 x 100 uj/cm 3 ; 
IOSE: 50 x 100 uj/cm 3 ) or paclitaxel (A2780: 200 ng/ml; HEY, T29 and T80: 
50 ng/ml). For anoikis assays, we incubated cells on a rocker platform to pre- 
vent adhesion for 48 h. 

Tumorigenicity in nude mice. To assess the impact of RAB25 overexpression 
on tumorigenicity, BALB/c-nu/nu mice (female, 4 weeks old) were injected 
subcutaneously (above the left hind leg) or intraperitoneally with 5 x 10 6 
RAB25 overexpressing or control cells. We measured subcutaneous tumors 
with a digital caliper and killed the mice in compliance with MD Anderson 
Animal Care and Use Form (ACUF) rules. Intraperitoneal tumor mass was 
measured by dissection of tumor from the peritoneal cavity and weighing. We 
performed all animal protocols under an Association for Assessment and 
Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care ( AALAC)-approved protocol. 

Statistical analysis. We statistically evaluated experimental results using the 
ANOVA test, simple t-test, or two-sided log-rank statistical test. Differences 
were considered significant if P < 0.05. Patients with no further follow-up 
information are represented by a vertical tick at last point of contact and are 
weighted in the Kaplan-Meier analysis. 

URL. Human Genome Sequencing Consortium assembly 

http://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi-bin/hgGateway 

Gene Expression Omnibus http://www.ncbi.hlm.nih.gov/geo/ 

Stanford Microarray Database http://genome-www5.stanford.edu/ 

Ovarian cancer data set 17 http://genome-www.stanford.edy/ovarian_cancer 

Breast cancer microarray data set 19 http://genome.www.stanford.edu/ 

breast_cancer/robustness/data.shtml 

Note: Supplementary information is available on the Nature Medicine website. 
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We show that atypical PKCi, which plays a critical role in the 
establishment and maintenance of epithelial cell polarity, is 
genomically amplified and overexpressed in serous epithelial ovar- 
ian cancers. Furthermore, PKCi protein is markedly increased or 
mislocalized in all serous ovarian cancers. An increased PKCi DNA 
copy number is associated with decreased progression-free sur- 
vival in serous epithelial ovarian cancers. In a Drosophila in vivo 
epithelial tissue model, overexpression of persistently active atyp- 
ical PKC results in defects in apical-basal polarity, increased Cyclin 
E protein expression, and increased proliferation. Similar to the 
Drosophila model, increased PKCi proteins levels are associated 
with increased Cyclin E protein expression and proliferation in 
ovarian cancers. In nonserous ovarian cancers, increased PKCi 
protein levels, particularly in the presence of Cyclin E, are associ- 
ated with markedly decreased overall survival. These results im- 
plicate PKCi as a potential oncogene in ovarian cancer regulating 
epithelial cell polarity and proliferation and suggest that PKCi is a 
novel target for therapy. 

epithelial cell polarity | proliferation 

Ovarian cancer remains the leading cause of death from 
gynecological malignancy among women in the U.S. (1). 
The prognosis for advanced disease has not improved signifi- 
cantly, suggesting that an improved understanding of the genetic 
aberrations in ovarian cancer is critical to identifying better ways 
to prevent, diagnose and treat this frequently fatal disease. 

Atypical PKC (aPKC) i is located at 3q26.2, the most frequent 
genomic amplicon in ovarian cancer (2), as indicated by array 
comparative genomic hybridization (3). PKCi is the sole catalytic 
component of the Par3-Par6-aPKC complex, which plays a critical 
role in the establishment and maintenance of epithelial cell polarity, 
tight junctions, and adherens junctions (4). InDrosophila, loss of the 
polarity-determining tumor suppressors Scribble, Discs large, and 
Lethal giant larvae contributes to tumor formation (5, 6). Impor- 
tantly, loss of apical-basal cell polarity is required for epithelial- 
mesenchymal transition (EMT), which is a critical step in cellular 
motility and invasiveness (7). Loss of polarity also allows several 
growth factors and receptors, which are normally compartmental- 
ized because of tight junctions in polarized cells, to mediate 
autocrine cell activation (8, 9). Thus, deregulation of PKCi, the key 
catalytic regulator of the formation and maintenance of polarity 
and tight junctions, could contribute to the pathophysiology of 
ovarian cancer. 

Materials and Methods 

Patients. Primary ovarian cancer patient samples (>80% tumor 
on histology), normal ovarian epithelium, and information were 
collected under Institutional Review Board-approved Health 



Insurance Portability and Accountability Act (HIPAA)- com- 
pliant protocols at M. D. Anderson Cancer Center; University of 
Toronto; Duke University; University of California, San Fran- 
cisco; and Northwestern University. 

Normal ovarian epithelium was obtained by directly scraping 
ovarian epithelial cells into RNAlater (Ambion, Austin, TX). At 
least 90% of cells isolated are of epithelial origin, as determined 
by staining for cytokeratins. 

High-Density Array Comparative Genomic Hybridization. Bacterial 
artificial chromosome (BAC) DNA arrays were prepared and 
probed as described (3) by using 200 contiguous BAC clones 
covering =28 Mbp of 3q26-q28 centered on 3q26.2 at PKCi. 

RNA Quantification. Total RNA was extracted from tissue samples 
by using TRIzol reagent (Invitrogen) according to the manu- 
facturer's instructions. mRNA levels were determined by Taq- 
Man RT-PCR, using 40 cycles with /3-actin as reference. 

Tissue Microarray Construction and Immunohistochemical Analysis. 

Tissue microarrays were generated from paraffin-embedded 
specimens of 441 cases of epithelial ovarian cancers with out- 
comes and 85 additional specimens reflecting specific histotypes 
of tumors at the University of Texas M. D. Anderson Cancer 
Center. Slides were stained with anti-PKCi (1:100, BD Trans- 
duction Laboratories), anti-phospho-PKCi (1:300, Abeam, Cam- 
bridge, MA), anti-Cyclin E (HE-12 1:100, Santa Cruz Biotech- 
nology), anti-E cadherin (1:100, BD Transduction 
Laboratories), or anti-Ki67 (1:100, DakoCytomation, Carpinte- 
ria, CA) antibodies. Staining was detected by streptavidin- 
biotin-peroxidase and 3,3'-diaminobenzidine. E cadherin was 
detected by using FITC-Iabeled goat anti-mouse antibody 
(Caltag, Burlingame, CA). Nuclei were stained with DAPI 
(Sigma). We defined the Ki67 labeling index with >15% as high 
and £15% as low. Cyclin E was judged to be positive when >10% 
of nuclei stained. Anti-PKCi was shown to be specific for PKCi 
by Western blotting of tumor tissue and COS7 cells transfected 
with plasmids encoding PKCi or PKC£. The anti-phospho-PKCi 
antibody crossreacts with phospho-PKCf according to the man- 
ufacturer. However, ovarian cancers contain little to no detect- 
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able PKC£; thus, the anti-phospho-PKCt antibody detects pri- 
marily phospho-PKCt. 

Western Blot Analysis. Western blot analysis was performed as 
described (10) by using Cyclin E, PKCi, and Actin monoclonal 
antibodies (Roche Molecular Biochemicals). 

Fly Stocks. Drosophila atypical protein kinase M (DaPKM) in 
UAS-DaPKM starts at Met-223 within the hinge region of 
Drosophila PKC (DaPKC) (11). Persistently active rat PKCf 
(rPKCf*) with a 5-aa deletion within the pseudosubstrate do- 
main (residues 117-121) (12) was cloned into the Xbal site of 
pUAST (13). Eight independent transgenic rPKC£* lines gave a 
similar phenotype. Other stocks were yw; GMR-GAL4, UAS- 
GFP and GMR-GAL4 and GMR-hid-Ala-5 and UAS-p35 andyw; 
dpp-GAL4, UAS-GFP/TM6B. 

Immunohistochemistry and Cell Death Assay of Drosophila Imaginal 
Discs. Imaginal discs were stained as described (14) with the 
following antibodies (dilutions): rabbit anti-PKC£ C20 (1:500; 
Santa Cruz Biotechnology), rat anti-Elav (1:60; Developmental 
Studies Hybridoma Bank, University of Iowa, Iowa City), rabbit 
anti-Patj (1:400; K. Choi, Baylor College of Medicine, Houston), 
and mouse anti-BrdUrd (1:50; Becton Dickinson). Donkey Fab 
fragment secondary antibodies were from Jackson ImmunoRe- 
search. BrdUrd incorporation was for 1 h (14). Apoptosis 
(TUNEL) was detected by using an in situ cell death detection 
kit (Roche Applied Science, Indianapolis). 

Statistical Analysis. Experiment results were analyzed with x 2 test 
of independence, Spearman correlation, Kruskal-Wallis test, 
Mann-Whitney test, or Wilcoxon rank sum test, as appropriate. 
Survival rates were calculated by using Kaplan-Meier analysis 
(15). Differences in survival were analyzed by using the log-rank 
test and univariate and multivariate Cox proportional hazards 
models (16). All tests were two-tailed and were considered 
statistically significant if P < 0.05. 

Results 

Amplification of PKCt Contributes to Increased PKCt Expression and 
Reduced Progression-Free Survival in Ovarian Cancer. By using a 
high-density chromosome 3q array comparative genomic hybrid- 
ization contig, the PKCt, DNA copy number was increased in 
>70% of serous epithelial ovarian cancers (Fig. la) and was 
associated with a significantly shorter progression-free survival 
duration (P = 0.0006) (Fig. lb). Similarly, PKCi RNA levels were 
increased in >80% of serous epithelial ovarian cancers, as 
compared with normal ovarian surface epithelial cells (17, 18), 
with the magnitude and frequency of PKCt RNA increases being 
higher in serous epithelial ovarian cancers than in other histo- 
types of ovarian cancer and tumor lineages (Fig. lc). As indicated 
by TaqMan RT-PCR, PKCt mRNA levels were markedly in- 
creased in advanced (Stage III/IV) ovarian cancers as compared 
with normal ovarian surface epithelial cells, benign epithelial 
tumors, or early (Stage I/II) ovarian cancers (Fig. 6 a and b, 
which is published as supporting information on the PNAS web 
site). Although the magnitude of the RNA increase was consis- 
tently greater than the DNA copy number increase, PKCv DNA 
and RNA levels were correlated in serous epithelial ovarian 
cancers (P = 0.05, Fig. 6c), indicating that the increase in DNA 
copy number contributes to the elevated RNA levels. 

Ectopic Expression of Persistently Active aPKC in Drosophila Imaginal 
Eye Discs Results in Loss of Cell Polarity. We evaluated the potential 
mechanisms by which increased levels of PKCt contribute to 
transformation of epithelial cells by overexpressing two persistently 
active forms of aPKC in epithelial tissues in the model organism 
Drosophila: (i) DaPKM (11), which produces a naturally occurring 
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Fig. 1. Amplification of the PKCi. gene and increased PKCt RNA expression in 
ovarian cancer, (a) Array comparative genomic hybridization analysis of PKCi 
DNA copy number in 235 Grade 3 and Stage III or IV serous epithelial ovarian 
cancer samples (log 2 ratio of cancer patient DNA to normal DNA). (o) Increase 
in PKCi DNA copy number is associated with a decreased progression-free 
survival period. For patients where followup information was available, pro- 
gression-free survival in patients with high PKCi. DNA copy number (n = 26) 
was significantly worse (P = 0.0006) than in patients with low PKCi copy 
number (n = 46) (cutoff at 0.37 log2). Vertical lines indicate censored patients, 
i.e., patients for whom no further followup information was available after 
the indicated time points, (c) Microarray analysis of PKCigene expression. Two 
different studies using Affymetrix DNA microarray analysis (17, 18) show 
marked elevation of PKCt gene expression in serous epithelial ovarian cancers 
as compared with pooled (I) and normal ovarian (II) epithelium. 



active form of DaPKC lacking the Par6-binding site (19) and the 
aPKC pseudosubstrate site (20), and (w) rPKC£*, with a 5-aa 
deletion within the pseudosubstrate site (12). There is only one 
aPKC in Drosophila (DaPKC), allowing these two constructs to 
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Fig. 2. Ectopic expression of persistently active aPKC in Drosophila third- 
instar larval eye discs causes defects in apical- basal polarity and tissue archi- 
tecture. Transgenes were expressed in cells posterior to the morphogenetic 
furrow by using the UAS-GAL4 two-component system (13). Wild-type (a, d, g, 
and J), DaPKM-transgenic (b, e, h, and k), and rPKCf*-transgenic (c, f, i, and I) 
eye discs stained f or aPKC/aPKM (red) and Elav (green) are shown. Boxes in a-c 
indicate areas of magnified views in g-l. Wild-type eye disc (m and p), 
DaPKM-transgenic eye disc (n and q), and rPKCf*-transgenic eye disc (o and r) 
stained for Pals-associated tight junction protein (Patj) are shown. Lines in 
planar views (m-o) indicate location of cross-section views in p-r. Anterior is 
to the left for all discs. 



represent the effects of PKCi, the aPKC amplified in ovarian 
cancer. Endogenous DaPKC is an apical cell polarity marker in 
wild-type eye imaginal discs (21) (Fig. 2a, d,g, and j). Both DaPKM 
(Fig. 2 b, e, h, and k) and rPKCf* (Fig. 2 c, /, i, and /) were 
mislocalized in transgenic eye discs. Polarization of endogenous 
Pals-associated tight junction protein (Patj) (22, 23), an apical cell 
polarity marker (Fig. 2 m and p), was decreased in DaPKM- 
transgenic eye discs (Fig. 2 n and q) and completely lost in 
rPKC£*-transgenic eye discs (Fig. 2 o and r). Thus, overexpression 
of persistently active aPKC is sufficient to induce defects in apical- 
basal polarity in Drosophila epithelial cells. 

Persistently Active aPKC Induces Proliferation, Increases in Cyclin E, 
and Disorganization of Cellular Architecture Without Increasing Apo- 
ptosis in Drosophila Epithelial Cells. In wild-type eye discs, cell 
proliferation, as indicated by BrdUrd incorporation, was ran- 
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Fig. 3. Ectopic expression of persistently active aPKC in third-instar larval eye 
and wing discs induces proliferation, disorganization, and up-regulation of Cyclin 
E protein, (a-c) Wild-type (a) and DaPKM-transgenic (£>) or rPKCfMransgenic (c) 
eye discs under control of the GMR-GAL4 driver (45), stained for BrdUrd incor- 
poration, (d-f) Wild-type (d) and DaPKM-transgenic (e) or rPKCf*-transgenic (f) 
eye discs stained for neuronal marker Elav. (g-z) Overlay of BrdUrd and Elav 
staining. White boxes indicate the location of higher-magnification views in /-/. 
(m-o) Cyclin E expression: wild-type (m), and DaPKM-transgenic (n) or rPKCf*- 
transgenic (o) eye discs, stained for Cyclin E. (p-r) Wing discs: wild-type (p) and 
DaPKM-transgenic (q) or rPKCf*-transgenic (r) wing discs under control of the 
dpp-GAL4 driver, resulting in transgene expression in a band of cells along the 
anteroposterior compartment boundary of the wing, stained for BrdUrd incor- 
poration. The confocal images shown in a-l and p-rare extended field views, and 
the images in m-o are views of single focal planes. Arrowheads indicate the 
morphogenetic furrow. Arrows indicate the second mitotic wave. Anterior is to 
the left for all eye discs. 
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Fig. 4. Histotype- and progression-dependent mislocalization and overexpression of PKCt and phospho-PKCt. (a-fc) immunohistochemical staining of PKCt (P 
= 0.0036). Normal ovarian surface epithelial cells (a) and serous (6) and mucinous (f) inclusion cysts showing apical PKCt (arrows) are shown. Serous LMP (c), low- 
(d) and high-grade (e) serous, and mucinous (h) carcinoma with cytoplasmic PKCt, with loss of apical PKCt are also shown, (g) Mucinous LMP showing regions 
of apical PKCt (arrow) or cytoplasmic PKCt with loss of apical localization (arrowhead), (/and j) Clear cell (/) and low-grade (/) endometrioid carcinomas showing 
cytoplasmic PKCt with areas of cell membrane PKCt (arrows), (k) High-grade endometrioid carcinoma with cytoplasmic PKCt. (l-o) Immunohistochemical staining 
of phospho-PKCt. (/-n) Serous inclusion cyst (/) and low-grade (m) and high-grade (n) serous carcinoma with cytoplasmic PKCt. (o) High-grade serous carcinoma 
with membranous PKCt. Arbitrary optic density units ± SDforantiphospho-PKCtsamplesare79 ± 3 for normal ovarian epithelium, 71.3 ± 5.7 for serous cysts, 
123.6 + 22.4 for low-grade serous carcinomas, and 107 ± 22.8 for high-grade serous carcinomas (P = 0.0036). 



domly distributed anterior to the morphogenetic furrow, a 
dorsal-ventral groove marking the boundary of photoreceptor 
differentiation, arrested in in the furrow (Fig. 3a, arrowhead) 
and underwent an additional round of cell division referred to as 
the second mitotic wave posterior to the furrow (Fig. 3a, arrow). 
Posterior to the second mitotic wave, cells cease proliferation 
and differentiate into photoreceptor, cone, pigment, and bristle 
cells (24). Only rare BrdUrd-positive cells were found in the 
posterior area of wild-type eye discs, where photoreceptor cells 
express the neuronal marker Elav (25) (Fig. 3 a and g). In 
contrast to wild-type eye discs, DaPKM- or rPKC£*-transgenic 
eye discs showed massive incorporation of BrdUrd posterior to 
the second mitotic wave (Fig. 3 b and c, asterisk). DaPKM- 
transgenic (Fig. 3 e and h) and rPKCf ^transgenic (Fig. 3 / and 
i) eye discs, in contrast to wild-type eye discs (Fig. 3 d and g), 
displayed pronounced changes in the spacing, patterning, and 
size of photoreceptor clusters posterior to the second mitotic 
wave. In DaPKM-transgenic and rPKC£* -transgenic eye discs 
(Fig. 3 k and /), the BrdUrd-positive DNA-synthesizing cells 
posterior to the second mitotic wave were Elav-negative. Thus, 
the DNA-synthesizing cells either have lost Elav expression or 
are nonneural cells. Increased proliferation induced by DaPKM 
or rPKCf * was not limited to imaginal eye discs, because there 
was a dramatic increase in the number of BrdUrd-incorporating 
cells in transgenic (Fig. 3 q and r), as compared with wild-type 
(Fig. 3p) wing discs. 

In imaginal disc cells, Cyclin E is limiting for S-phase initiation 
(26). Concurrent with the increase in proliferation, Cyclin E 
protein levels were dramatically increased in DaPKM-transgenic 
and rPKC£* -transgenic eye disc cells posterior to the second 
mitotic wave (Fig. 3 n and o), as compared with wild-type eye 



discs (Fig. 3m). Coexpression of the Cyclin E antagonist Dacapo, 
which is the Drosophila p21 CIP /p27 Ki P 1 cyclin-dependent kinase 
inhibitor ortholog, results in amelioration of the DaPKM/ 
rPKC£* phenotype (data not shown), indicating a critical role of 
Cyclin E in mediating the DaPKM/rPKC£*. phenotype. 

DaPKM-transgenic and rPKC£* -transgenic eye discs did not 
show an increase in apoptosis by TUNEL using expression of 
activated Drosophila proaptotic Hid as a positive control (Fig. 7, 
which is published as supporting information on the PNAS web 
site, and data not shown). Furthermore, expression of p35, a 
pan-caspase inhibitor, failed to alter the morphological effects of 
overexpression of DaPKM and rPKC£* in eye discs (data not 
presented). Thus, although aPKC increases cell cycle progres- 
sion, it does not increase apoptosis in Drosophila epithelial tissue. 

PKCt Protein Is Mislocalized and Overexpressed in Ovarian Cancer. 

Informed by the studies in Drosophila, we assessed whether 
increased PKCl DNA and RNA levels in ovarian cancer cells 
were associated with changes in polarity, Cyclin E expression, 
and cell proliferation and, furthermore, whether this constella- 
tion of effects contributes to the prognosis of epithelial ovarian 
cancer. 

PKCi was present at the apical membrane and absent from the 
basal membrane in normal ovarian surface epithelial cells and in 
benign serous and mucinous cysts (Fig. 4 a, b, and/). In serous 
low malignant potential (LMP), although PKCt levels were 
modestly elevated (Fig. 8, which is published as supporting 
information on the PNAS web site), membrane localization of 
PKCi was lost in >85% (Fig. 4c). As with mRNA levels, PKCi 
protein was increased in >85% of low- and high-grade serous 
epithelial ovarian cancers, as compared with normal ovarian 
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surface epithelial cells (Table 1, which is published as supporting 
information on the PNAS web site). Strikingly, apical membrane 
location of PKCi was abrogated in all (322) serous epithelial 
ovarian cancers analyzed (Fig. 4 d and e). Similar to the mRNA 
data, PKCi protein was increased in a smaller percentage of 
nonserous ovarian cancers (50%) than serous cancers (Table 1). 
In contrast to serous LMP, PKCi was absent from the membrane 
in only 20% of mucinous LMP tumors. However, PKCt no longer 
localized to the membrane in 90% of mucinous carcinomas, 
80-90% of clear cell carcinomas, 60-70% of low-grade endo- 
metrioid ovarian carcinomas, and all high-grade endometrioid 
ovarian carcinomas (Fig. 4f-k). As expected from RNA analysis 
(Fig. 6 a-c), PKCt protein levels were significantly associated 
with histotype (P < 0.00001), stage (P < 0.00001), and grade 
(P = 0.01) (Table 1). 

The pattern of localization of the adherens junction marker 
E-cadherin (27) was concordant with that of PKCt being localized 
to the apical-lateral membrane domain in serous and mucinous 
cysts and mucinous LMP, while being predominantly cytoplasmic in 
serous LMP as well as in low- and high-grade serous and mucinous 
carcinomas (Fig. 9, which is published as supporting information on 
the PNAS web site). This is compatible with the effects of PKCt 
overexpression in ovarian cancer contributing to aberrant E- 
cadherin and adherens junction function. 

Activated PKCt Is Overexpressed and Mislocalized in the Cytoplasm in 
Ovarian Cancer. Activated PKCt levels, assessed by using an anti- 
body recognizing the autophosphorylation site of PKCt and thus 
reflecting PKCt activity, are increased in ovarian carcinomas as 
compared with normal ovarian surface epithelial cells and cysts 
(P = 0.0036) (Fig. 4 1-6). A small group of serous high-grade 
carcinomas demonstrated membranous localization of phospho- 
PKCt (20/376) (Fig. 4o); however, it was mislocalized in all other 
conditions (Fig. 4 l-n). Similar to total PKCt, PKCt activity is an 
indicator of outcomes with 70/245 (28.6%) patients with low 
phospho-PKCt protein levels being alive at 5 years vs. 8/58 (13.8%) 
patients with high phospho-PKCt levels (P = 0.03). 

High Levels of PKCt and Cyclin E Protein Contribute to Outcomes in 
Nonserous Epithelial Ovarian Cancer. Based on the effect of the 
aPKC transgenes on Drosophila epithelia, we assessed the inter- 
actions among PKCt, Cyclin E, and Ki67 and their contribution 
to patient outcomes. Elevated PKCt protein levels were associ- 
ated with elevated levels of low molecular weight (LMW) forms 
of Cyclin E (10) protein in 16 of 18 ovarian cancer patient 
samples (Fig. 5a). In tissue microarrays, PKCi correlated with 
Cyclin E (using an antibody that recognizes all forms of Cyclin 
E because antibodies specific to LMW Cyclin E are not avail- 
able) protein levels (P = 0.01) and proliferation (Ki67 levels,/" = 
0.02). Ki67 and Cyclin E levels were also highly correlated (P < 
0.0001). Four transcriptional profiling data sets comprising a 
total of 215 ovarian cancer patient samples of mixed histology, 
grade, and stage demonstrated a direct Spearman correlation 
[P < 0.001 (in-house data set),P < 0.002 (17), P < 0.05 (28), and 
P < 0.05 (29)], with a positive linear regression on three of the 
four data sets [P < 0.01 (in house), andP < 0.05 (28, 29)]. PKCt 
levels, alone or in combination with Cyclin E levels, were 
indicative of prognosis in nonserous epithelial ovarian cancers 
(Fig. 5 b and c). Indeed, nonserous epithelial ovarian cancers 
with low levels of both Cyclin E and PKCt demonstrated a 
remarkably good prognosis with almost 90% of patients being 
alive at 5 years, whereas patients with high levels of both 
demonstrated a poor prognosis with <20% alive at 5 years. 
Univariate Cox proportional hazards models (16) showed that 
patients with nonserous tumors with high PKCt levels had a 
higher likelihood of death (Table 2, which is published as 
supporting information on the PNAS web site). This finding is 
compatible with a previous small study demonstrating an asso- 




Time (months) 

Fig. 5. Association of increased PKCi and Cyclin E protein levels with 
decreased survival in ovarian cancer patients, (a) Cyclin E and PKCi levels in 18 
high-grade and Stage III or IV serous ovarian epithelial tumors were analyzed 
by Western blotting. EL-1 represents full-length Cyclin E, and EL-2-6 represent 
LWM forms of Cyclin E. Samples 1-10 and 11-18 are from independent gels 
with two extraneous lanes removed from gel 2. (b) Increase in PKCi protein 
level is associated with a decreased overall survival period in nonserous 
epithelial ovarian cancer patients, (c) Increases in both PKCi and Cyclin E 
protein levels are associated with a decreased overall survival period in 
nonserous epithelial ovarian cancer patients. Vertical lines indicate censored 
patients. 



ciation of PKCt protein levels with outcome (30) and with studies 
indicating an association of Cyclin E with outcome (10, 31). In 
a multivariate model that included both PKCt and Cyclin E levels 
as independent variables, the association between overall sur- 
vival and PKCi levels remained significant in nonserous epithe- 
lial tumors (Table 2). PKCt was either mislocalized or overex- 
pressed in all serous epithelial ovarian cancers, suggesting that 
the processes normally regulated by PKCt, likely apical-basal 
polarity, are functionally aberrant in all serous epithelial ovarian 
cancers. Indeed, supporting this contention, PKCt levels were 
not predictive of outcomes in serous epithelial ovarian cancers. 

Discussion 

We show that, in ovarian cancer patients, high PKCt levels correlate 
with defects in polarity, increased Cyclin E protein expression, and 
increased proliferation. aPKC levels must apparently be maintained 
within critical boundaries for the establishment and maintenance of 
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epithelial cell polarity, because both increase and loss of aPKC 
result in defects in apical-basal polarity in Drosophila (our data and 
refs. 32 and 33). Although the tumor suppressors Discs large, Lethal 
giant larvae, and Scribble regulate apical-basal polarity, cell sur- 
vival, and cellular proliferation (34, 35), loss of polarity is not 
sufficient to induce cellular proliferation, at least in part because of 
altered cell survival (32, 36). In contrast, overexpression of activated 
aPKC was sufficient to induce cellular proliferation in Drosophila 
epithelial tissues, potentially because of a failure of overexpressed 
aPKC to induce apoptosis. 

Many receptors are located in different compartments and are 
separated by tight junctions or specifically localized to and activated 
at junctional complexes (8, 9). Under conditions such as wounding, 
where polarity and junctional complexes are abrogated, an auto- 
crine interaction between growth factors and receptors contributes 
to wound healing. In ovarian cancer, the disruption of polarity as a 
consequence of overexpression and activation of PKCt could result 
in aberrant autocrine signaling. Furthermore, polarity defects could 
cause mislocalization of intracellular signal transduction compo- 
nents (37). Thus, a loss of polarity due to overexpression of PKQ 
could directly lead to increased proliferation contributing to tu- 
morigenesis. Loss of E-cadherin, which plays a pivotal role in 
epithelial organization and suppresses aberrant proliferation (7, 
38), from adherens junctions because of aberrant PKQ activity and 
subsequent loss of polarity could also contribute to increased 
proliferation. Indeed, E-cadherin is mislocalized and associated 
with outcomes in ovarian cancer (39, 40). The tumor suppressor 
Disabled-2, originally identified in Drosophila, mediates basement 
membrane attachment of ovarian epithelial cells, thus ensuring 
correct positioning, emphasizing the critical importance of main- 
tenance of polarity (41). 

The Drosophila in vivo epithelial model system informed 
subsequent human studies demonstrating an interaction be- 
tween PKCt and Cyclin E levels and patient outcome. Because 
overexpression of aPKC is sufficient to increase Cyclin E protein 
in Drosophila, up-regulation of PKCt may play a causal role in 
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Cyclin E deregulation in ovarian cancer. Strikingly, LMW forms 
of Cyclin E and PKCt were coordinately up-regulated in ovarian 
cancers. Because the LMW forms of Cyclin E are hyperactive, 
associated with resistance to p21 and p27 and with genomic 
instability (10, 42, 43), the interaction between PKCi and LMW 
Cyclin E may play a role in the initiation and progression of 
ovarian cancer as well as in patient outcomes. Although in- 
creased Cyclin E levels had been shown to be associated with a 
worsened outcome in ovarian cancers (10, 31), concurrent 
analysis of Cyclin E and PKCt levels provides a superior pre- 
dictor of outcome in nonserous ovarian cancers than either 
alone, indicating an interaction between these two determinants. 
Cyclin E levels are increased in a number of ovarian cancers 
without elevated PKCt, suggesting that additional mechanisms 
must regulate Cyclin E protein levels. Once again, a convergence 
of studies in Drosophila and human ovarian cancer may be 
informative, because Archipelago, which has been demonstrated 
to regulate Cyclin E degradation in Drosophila, is mutationally 
inactivated in a fraction of ovarian cancers (44). 

PKCt protein levels and the incidence of PKCt mislocalization 
increase with stage and grade, suggesting that PKCt plays a role in 
tumor progression. PKCt contributes to tumor aggressiveness, 
because high PKCt protein levels are associated with reduced 
survival. Taken together, it appears that PKCt plays a role in the 
pathophysiology of ovarian cancer contributing to tumor progres- 
sion and aggressiveness. Thus, PKCt should be explored as a marker 
of prognosis, in particular aggressiveness of ovarian cancers, and 
should be evaluated as a potential therapeutic target. 
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Abstract 

Increased copy number involving chromosome 3q26 is a 
frequent and early event in cancers of the ovary, lung, head 
and neck, cervix, and BRCA1 positive and basal breast 
cancers. The pi 10a catalytic subunit of phosphoinositide-3- 
kinase (PI3KCA) and protein kinase Cl (PKCt) have previously 
been shown as functionally deregulated by 3q copy number 
increase. High-resolution array comparative genomic hybrid- 
ization of 235 high-grade serous epithelial ovarian cancers 
using contiguous bacterial artificial chromosomes across 
3q26 delineated an ~ 2 Mb-wide region at 3q26.2 encompass- 
ing PDCD10 to MYNN (chr3:168722613-170908630). Ecotropic 
viral integration site-1 (EVI1) and myelodysplastic syndrome 1 
(MDS1) are located at the center of this region, and their DNA 
copy number increases are associated with at least 5-fold 
increased RNA transcript levels in 83% and 98% of advanced 
ovarian cancers, respectively. Moreover, MDS1/EVI1 and EVI1 
protein levels are increased in ovarian cancers and cancer 
cell lines. EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 gene products increased cell 
proliferation, migration, and decreased transforming growth 
factor-0- mediated plasminogen activator inhibitor- 1 promoter 
activity in ovarian epithelial cells. Intriguingly, the increases 
in EV11 DNA copy number and MDS1/EVI1 transcripts are 
associated with improved patient outcomes, whereas EVI1 
transcript levels are associated with a poor patient survival. 
Thus, the favorable patient prognosis associated with 
increased DNA copy number seems to be as a result of high- 
level expression of the fusion transcript MDS1/EVI1. Collec- 
tively, these studies suggest that MDSI/EVI1 and EVI1, 
previously implicated in acute myelogenous leukemia, con- 
tribute to the pathophysiology of epithelial ovarian cancer. 
[Cancer Res 2007;67(7):3074-84] 
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introduction 

In the United States in 2006, the American Cancer Society predicts 
that 20,180 women will develop ovarian cancer, and 15,310 will die of 
their disease. Ovarian cancer has proven to be a powerful model for 
the identification and characterization of aberrant genes contribut- 
ing to the pathophysiology of ovarian cancer as well as multiple 
other cancer lineages. Thus, identification and characterization of 
genomic aberrations and of their drivers will increase our 
understanding of the initiation and progression of cancer as well 
as provide molecular markers that could improve early cancer 
detection, determining prognosis, and predicting response to 
therapy. Increased copy number involving chromosome 3q26 is a 
frequent and early event in a number of epithelial cancers, including 
squamous cell carcinomas (SCC) of the cervix (1), esophagus (2, 3), 
lung (1), head and neck (4), prostate cancer (5, 6), breast cancer 
(basal and BRCAl-associated; refs. 7, 8), and nasopharyngeal cancer 
(9), as well as in chronic myelogenous leukemia (10). The 3q 
amplification domain has been variously identified as 3q26~27, 
q25 ~ 26, and q26 ~ qter by various low-resolution methods with the 
minimum region of overlap identified spanning nearly 20 Mb, 
making it challenging to search for possible target genes. 

A number of potential targets in the 3q26 amplicon have been 
identified in epithelial cancers through these low-resolution 
approaches, including PIK3CA [catalytic subunit of phosphoinosi- 
tide-3-kinase (PI3K); ref. 11], protein kinase Cl (PKCt; refs. 12-14), 
eukaryotic initiation factor (15), ZASC1 (a novel Kruppel-like zinc 
finger protein; ref. 2), SnoN (3), SCC-related oncogene (16), and 
TERC (RNA component of human telomerase; ref. 17). These 
studies suggest that 3q26 may contain one or more putative 
oncogenes, which play important roles in the development or the 
progression of various solid tumors. 

In ovarian cancers, the pllOa catalytic subunit of PIK3CA (11) 
and PKCi (12) are functionally deregulated by 3q copy number 
increase. However, the 3q26 region contains other candidates, 
including ecotropic viral integration site-1 (EVI1). A recent report 
indicates that EVI1 is amplified at 3q26, resulting in increased 
RNA levels that may contribute to aberrant transforming growth 
factor-fi (TGF(5) signaling in ovarian cancer (18). EVI1 has been 
implicated in acute myelogenous leukemia (AML) and myelodys- 
plastic syndrome (MDS), where it is frequently activated due to 
intra- and interchromosome rearrangements. EVI1 has been 
implicated in proliferation of leukemic cells, transformation of 
Rati fibroblasts, inhibition of growth factor-mediated differentia- 
tion and survival, induction of neural and megakaryocyte 
differentiation, and inhibition of TGF(5 signaling (19). EVI1 also 
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(a) blocks mothers against DPP homolog (SMAD)-induced gene 
transcription through binding to SMAD3, (b) enhances activator 
protein 1 activity, (c) blocks c-jun-NH 2 -kinase and stress-induced 
apoptosis, (d) blocks the action of IFN by blocking promyelocyte 
leukemia (PML) function, and (e) binds the brahma-related tumor 
suppressor, BRG1 (19), and more recently, is implicated in signaling 
through the PI3K/AKT pathway (20). We now use a high-resolution 
array comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) bacterial artificial 
chromosome (BAC) contig to show that EVI1 is located at the most 
frequent point of genomic amplification at 3q26.2 in 235 advanced 
serous epithelial ovarian cancers. Specifically, we show that DNA 
copy number increase is associated with marked accumulation of 
MDS1/EVI1 (PRDM3) intergenic read- through transcripts and 
MDS1 and EVI1 transcripts. MDS1/EVI1 and EVIl functionally 
dysregulate cellular proliferation, gene transcription, and cellular 
motility. Intriguingly, the increases in DNA copy number and 
MDS1/EVI1 transcripts are associated with improved patient 
outcomes, whereas EVI1 is associated with a worsened outcome. 
These studies show that MDS1/EVI1 and EVI1, previously 
implicated in AML, contribute to the pathophysiology of epithelial 



Materials and Methods 

Preparation of patient samples. Stages I to IV serous epithelial ovarian 
cancers were from the Ovarian Cancer Tumor Bank of the M.D. Anderson 
Cancer Center. Benign ovarian cysts and stages III and IV serous epithelial 
ovarian cancers were from the Basic Biology of Ovarian Cancer Program 
Project Grant Bank at the University of California, San Francisco. Benign 
ovarian cysts were macrodissected to increase the amount of epithelium 
present. Early-stage and late-stage ovarian cancers were macrodissected 
to contain >70% tumor. Normal ovarian epithelial scrapings were from 
the Northwestern University. Normal scrapings were collected using a 
cytobrush, and cells immediately suspended and frozen in KIT buffer 
(Qiagen, Valencia, CA). DNA was extracted as previously described (21). 
Total RNA was extracted from ovarian cancers and normal ovarian 
epithelial scrapings using the RNeasy Kit (Qiagen, Valencia, CA) according 
to the manufacturer's protocol. Institutional Review Board approval was 
obtained at each institution before the initiation of this study. 

Comparative genomic hybridization and analysis. CGH was done 
with a 3q BAC contig as previously described (21). Only BACs with signals 
in 90% or greater of tumors are included. In the CGH data set presented 
in Fig. M, there were five BACs containing EVIL The EVI1 signal is 
represented as the average copy number change across the five BACs. The 
values are depicted using a log r based color scale (as indicated), such that 
the red reflects increased copy number and blue reflects decreased copy 
number. Light green indicates a null data point either as a result of poor 
hybridization and quality control or as a result of a probe not being 
analyzed for that sample. 

In vitro methylation assay. MDS1/EVI1-HA EVIl-HA and AKT-HA 
(used as negative control) were transiently expressed in COS7 cells and 
immunoprecipitated using HA antibody. Sepharose G-beads containing 
immunoprecipitates and GST-PRMT1 (used as positive control; kind gift 
of Dr. Mark Bedford, M.D. Anderson Cancer Center) were incubated with 
2 uCi of 1 mCi/mL 3 H-S-adenosyl-L-methyl- 3 H-methionine, 10 ug histones 
in Tris-HCl buffer for 2 h at 37°C. The reactions were terminated by adding 
SDS sample buffer and boiled Samples were run on a 15% SDS-PAGE 
gel, which was stained with Gelcode Blue (Pierce, Rockford, IL), destained, 
soaked in Enhance (Perkin-Elmer, Waltham, MA), washed, vacuum dried, 
and then exposed to film overnight at -80°C. 

Quantitative PCR analysis. Quantitative PCR was done using RNA 
isolated from normal, benign, early-stage (I and II), and advanced-stage (III 
and IV) patient ovarian samples using a one-step reverse transcription-PCR 
TaqMan master mix kit (Applied Biosystems, Foster City, CA) with the 
following primers and probes sets: 



EVI1 exon III (detects both EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1): forward primer, 
CGAAGACTATCCCCATGAAACTATG; reverse primer, TCACAGTCT- 
TCGCAGCGATATT; probe sequence: TCCACGAAGACGGA 

EVI1 exon I: (detects only EVI1) forward primer, TTGCCAAGTAACAG- 
CTTTGCTG; reverse primer, CCAAAGGGTCCGAATGTGACTT; probe 
sequence: TCGCGAAGCAGCACAC. 

MDS1/EVI1: forward primer, TCAAACCTGAAAGACCCCAGTTA; reverse 
primer, GCATCTATGCAGAACTTCACATTGT; probe sequence: TGGA- 
TGGGAGATCTT. 

MDS1: forward primer, AACCTGAAAGACCCCAGTTATGG; reverse 
primer, CGCTTACCCTCCGAGACCTT; probe sequence: ATGGGAGGTA- 
CATCTT. 

The MDS1 qPCR probe recognizes a domain that is not included in the 
MDS1/EVI1 fusion gene (see Fig. IB for details). However, the EVIl exon III 
qPCR probe recognizes both EVIl and MDS1/EVU (designated as "EVIl + 
MDS1/EVII"). The MDS1/EVU qPCR probe recognizes the mRNA fusion 
site and is specific to MDS1/EVI1. The EVIl exon I qPCR probe is designed 
to specifically recognize EVIl and not the fusion transcript, MDS1/EVI1 
(designated as "EVIl"). Primers/probes for all of the remaining genes in the 
EVIl region were based on corresponding Genebank sequences (Applied 
Biosystems, Assays by Design). Using the correlative method, RNA-fold 
increase in expression was calculated as Ct of gene - Ct of p-actin to 
generate ACt from which Act of the normal sample was subtracted. These 
values were then converted to log 2 values. 

Plasmid constructs. EVIl and MDS1/EVI1-HA fusion constructs were 
provided kindly by Rotraud Wieser (KIMCL, Abteilung fuer Humangenetik 
Medizinische Universitaet Wien, Wien, Austria; ref. 22). EVIl was kindly 
provided by Dr. Hisamaru Hirai (23) and Dr. Mineo Kurokawa (Department 
of Hematology and Oncology, Graduate School of Medicine, University of 
Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan; ref. 23). 

SDS-PAGE and Western blot analysis. Proteins were resolved on an 
8% SDS-PAGE gel and electrophoretically transferred to polyvinylidene 
difluoride membranes. After blocking with 5% (w/v) milk, membranes were 
incubated overnight at 4°C with primary antibody and 1 h with appropriate 
horseradish peroxidase-conjugated secondary antibodies. Blots were deve- 
loped using chemiluminescence substrates (GE Healthcare, Piscataway, NJ). 
Polyclonal EVIl antibody was obtained from Dr. Hisamaru Hirai recog- 
nizing amino acid 1 to 263 (24) and from Dr. James Ihle (Department of 
Biochemistry, St. Jude Children's Research Hospital, Memphis, TN; ref. 25). 

Proliferation and cellular migration assays. IOSE80 and IOSE29 
htert immortalized ovarian cells (T80/T29) were transfected with EVIl and 
MDS1/EVI1 by Nucleofector method using T solution (Amaxa, Gaithersburg, 
MD). The transfection efficiency was ~ 60% to 80% assessed by enhanced 
green fluorescent protein (EGFP) fluorescence. After 12 h, cells were counted, 
and 5,000 cells were plated in 96-well plates maintained in 0% or 10% fetal 
bovine serum (FBS). At various days, cells were fixed and stained with crystal 
violet solution, dissolved in Sorenson's buffer, and absorbance was measured 
at 570 nm. Twenty-four hours after transient transfection, cells were 
harvested, counted, and seeded into Boyden chamber inserts (BD 
Biosciences, San Jose, CA) in serum-free media. FBS in the lower chamber 
media was used as a chemoattractant The cells that migrated onto the lower 
membrane were stained with crystal violet and counted. 

Statistical analysis. Experimental results were statistically evaluated 
using Students t test Differences were considered significant if P < 0.05. 
Patients with no further follow-up information are represented by a vertical 
tick at last point contact and are weighed in the Kaplan-Meier analysis. 

Results 

Delineation of the 3q26.2 amplicon in ovarian cancer. 

Increased copy number involving chromosome 3q26.2 is a frequent 
and early event in ovarian cancer development and is found in a 
subset of other epithelial cancers. The driverfs) of the regional DNA 
copy number increase on chromosome 3q and in particular at 3q26 
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Figure 1. EVI1 genomic copy number 
increase is associated with a selective 
accumulation of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 
transcripts. A, CGH analysis for 235 
ovarian tumors using a contig 
encompassing 163 BACs probes on 3q is 
shown as a scaled image map. The signal 
for the EVI1 BAC is the maximum signal 
intensity across the group of BACs for EVI1 
region. The patient samples are ordered 
with respect to decreasing EVI1 copy 
number alterations from left to right. 
The BACs on chromosome 3q are ordered 
by position along the chromosome. 
Parametric and nonparametric correlation 
analyses were done to delineate the region 
of highest correlation on 3q. Data vectors 
for each BAC on chromosome 3q were 
created, and correlation coefficients were 
determined for each BAC compared with 
every other BAC on the chromosome. 
The region on 3q from PDCD10 to MYNN 
(Chr3:168722613-170908630) was the 
most frequently altered area on 3q when 
compared with the frequency of change for 
other regions. In addition, BACs within 
this region exhibited the most statistically 
significant direct correlation with other 
BACs in the region. S, genomic 
organization surrounding MDS1 and EVIL 
Open reading frames within the minimally 
aberrant region on 3q are organized from 
centromere to telomere. MDS1 and EVI1 
as well as the MDS1/EVI1 intergenic 
read-through are shown in detail. The 
MDS1/EVI1 intergenic transcript contains 
exon I and exon II of the MDS1 coding 
sequence, followed by the untranslated 
region of EVI1 (exon II), respectively, 
giving rise to a novel PR domain and the 
complete open reading frame of EVIL 
The location of the qPCR primers for MDS1 
(exon IV), MDS1/EVI1 (PR domain), and 
EVI1 (two independent probe sets: one 
against exon I and the other against exon 
III) are indicated. C, RNA expression 
levels of genes surrounding EVI1 along 
chromosome 3q, from PDCD10 to MYNN, 
were assessed by quantitative PCR 
(qPCR) analysis in ovarian tissue samples. 
The results are displayed as log 10 -fold 
RNA alterations for NOE and advanced 
tumors (stages III and IV), compared with 
the average of the normal epithelium. The 
EVI1 exon I probe is specific for EVI1 alone 
(specifically EVMd), the EVI1 exon III 
probe recognizes both EVI1 and MDS1/ 
EVI1 levels (denoted as EVI1 + MDS1/ 
EVI1), whereas the MDS1/EVI1 probe is 
specific to the fusion gene. PDCD10, 
programmed cell death 10; Serpinil, a 
serine/cysteine proteinase inhibitor, 
GOLPH4, Golgi phosphoprotein 4, 
ARPM1, an actin-related protein, and 
MYNN, myoneurin zinc finger protein. 
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Figure 1 Continued. D, the results from 
(C) are displayed as fold RNA for normal 
OSE and serous epithelial advanced stage 
ovarian cancers. EVI1 in this graph is 
shown using exon III probe (EVI1 + MDS1/ 
EVI1). E, RNA expression levels of total 
EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 (exon III qPCR 
probes), EVI1 (exon I qPCR probes), 
MDS1/EVI1, and MDS1 were assessed by 
quantitative PCR analysis in ovarian tissue 
samples by stage as fold alterations in 
RNA expression compared with that of 
normal epithelium. Normal and benign 
cystadenomas, stages I and II, as well as 
stages III and IV, were grouped together to 
increase sample size. Both stage l/ll and 
stage lll/IV were significantly increased 
from normal/benign. 
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in epithelial cancers remain to be fully characterized. PI3K (11) and 
PKCt, (12, 13) both have been reported to be elevated at the mRNA 
and protein levels in association with the 3q copy number increase 
in ovarian cancer. However, the region of copy number increase 
defined in earlier low-resolution CGH studies extended over much 
of 3q, suggesting that additional genes likely contribute to the 
selection of the amplicon. 

Thus, to better define aberration structure within the 3q26 
region, we applied high-resolution array CGH to 235 high-grade 
serous epithelial ovarian cancers using a contig encompassing 163 
contiguous BACs across 3q (Fig. 1A). The levels of amplification 
and deletion varied dramatically between different patients, but 
several occurred frequently, suggesting that they contribute to 
the pathophysiology of ovarian cancer. The complex pattern of 



changes suggests that multiple different drivers exist for the 3q26 
amplicon. We more clearly defined and narrowed the most 
frequent region of copy number increase in ovarian cancers to 
an ~ 2 Mb-wide region at 3q26.2 encompassing FLJ23049 to MYNN 
(chr3:168722613-170908630; Fig. L4) that is aberrant in >70% of all 
serous epithelial ovarian cancers. As noted in Fig. IA, aberrations 
involving other regions of 3q26 also were observed, including those 
present in tumors lacking the increase at 3q26.2 but at lower 
frequency than the aberration encompassing FLJ23049 to MYNN. 
MDS1 and EVI1 are located at the center of the chr3:168722613- 
170908630 region representing the most aberrant loci in the region. 
Three additional ovarian CGH data sets of 50, 72, and 86 patient 
samples confirmed that this region and specifically MDS1 and EVI1 
showed selective amplification in -70% of patients (data not 
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presented). In support, previous reports have indicated increased 
EVI1 DNA or RNA levels in ovarian cancer (18, 26). 

To identify mutations within EVT1, we sequenced EVI1 from 
genomic DNA across its 16 exons in 48 ovarian cancer patients. 
Out of 48 patients, 2 patients had a nonsynonymous mutation in 
exon 14 of EVIL In addition, a common synonymous mutation 
in exon 13 was observed in -25% of the patients, which is a 
previously documented single nucleotide polymorphism. Thus, the 
frequency of mutations/sequence changes is <4%, with no obvious 
functional effect expected arising from the mutations in exon 14. 

Increased EVII copy number is associated with elevated EVI1 
and MDS1/EVI1 transcripts in ovarian cancers. To assess 
whether the observed DNA copy number increase in EVI1 corres- 
ponds to increased transcript levels, quantitative PCR (qPCR) 
analysis of nine genes encoded in chr3:168722613-170908630 in 
the 3q26.2 amplicon was done (see Fig. 15 for genomic organization 
of this region). In addition, we assessed the transcript expression 
level of the MDS1/EVI1 intergenic fusion transcript (see Fig. 15 for 
details). We designed several qPCR probes to assess the level of 
EVI1, MDS1, and the fusion transcript MDS1/EVI1. As shown in 
Fig. 15, the EVI1 exon I probe specifically recognizes only EVI1, the 
MDS1 qPCR probe (against exon IV of MDS1) is specific for MDS1, 
EVI1 exon III recognizes EVI1 as well as MDS1/EVI1 (designated as 
EVI1 + MDS1/EVI1), whereas the MDS1/EVI1 probe is specific to 
the intergenic novel domain in the fusion transcript, MDS1/EV11. 

To determine whether the 3q26.2-amplified gene transcript levels 
were elevated in advanced-stage ovarian cancers relative to ovarian 
surface epithelium, we assessed their expression in 61 advanced- 
stage serous epithelial ovarian cancers (>70% tumor) and 7 normal 
ovarian epithelium (NOE) obtained by scraping epithelial cells 
directly into RNA later. Thus, comparing NOE to ovarian cancers, 
we observed a centromeric regional increase resulting in selective 
accumulation of EVI1, EVI1 + MDS1/EVI1, and MDS1/EVI1 
intergenic fusion transcripts (Fig. 1C, presented as log 10 -fold RNA 
increases). Specifically, transcript levels of other genes assessed did 
not differ significantly between NOE and advanced-stage ovarian 
cancers other than a modest increase in MDS1, PDCD10, and 
GOLPH4. Thus, EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 represent the most highly 
and frequently amplified transcripts within this region. MDS1/EVI1 
and EVI1 exon ffl (EVI1 + MDS1/EVI1) RNA levels are increased 
up to 540- and 125-fold in the majority (98% and 83%) of ovarian 
cancers, respectively (Fig. ID, presented as RNA-fold increases) 
relative to NOE. In addition, transcriptional profiling using probes 
that do not distinguish between EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 in two 
independent data sets of 69 and 30 samples also indicated that 
total EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 were the most frequently and markedly 
amplified transcripts in the 3q26.2 region (not presented). 
Furthermore, previous studies have indicated elevated RNA levels 
for EVI1 using approaches that would not distinguish between 
EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 in ovarian cancer (18, 26). 

To determine whether EV11 mRNA was selectively elevated in 
ovarian cancer, we used probes to exon I (see Materials and 
Methods), which distinguishes between EVI1 and the fusion 
transcript MDS1/EVI1 (27) to assess EVIld transcript levels 
(Fig. 1C). We found that the relative fold increases of the EVI1 exon 
I probe were similar to the EVI1 exon 10 probe. Thus, both EVI1 and 
MDS1/EVI1 transcripts are highly elevated in ovarian cancers. 

RNA expression levels of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 were further 
assessed by qPCR analysis in ovarian tissue samples by stage. RNA 
levels for MDS1, EVI1, and MDS1/EVI1 were elevated compared 
with normal and benign cystadenomas in both early (stages I 



and II) and late stages of ovarian cancer (stages III and IV; Fig. IE). 
Benign cystadenomas were macrodissected to enrich for epithelial 
cells; however, contamination with stromal cells is still present 
accounting for the majority of cells. Nonetheless, the comparison 
to cysts supplements the data from purified ovarian epithelial 
cells, indicating that EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 levels are increased in 
ovarian cancers. 

The increases in RNA levels for EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 were 
much greater than the increases in DNA copy number in both 
magnitude and frequency (compare log 2 scale in Fig. 1A to log 10 
scale in Fig. 1C). Thus, there exist additional alterations other 
than increased DNA copy number that may lead to the observed 
increased RNA expression levels, including rearrangements/muta- 
tions involving regulatory regions or epigenetic alterations. None- 
theless, the overall patterns of gene amplification and elevated gene 
expression are concordant where highly amplified genes are highly 
expressed. EVI1 and the MDS1/EVI1 "read-through" transcript 
seem to be major drivers of the 3q26.2 aberration and, thus, may 
play important roles in the initiation and/or progression of ovarian 
cancers. The MDS1/EVI1 fusion mRNA is selectively elevated in 
serous epithelial ovarian cancers, indicating that the MDS1/EVI1 
fusion may play a novel role in ovarian cancer pathogenesis. 

Increased EVI1 transcripts are associated with elevated 
EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 protein in ovarian cancer cell lines and 
advanced cancers. To assess whether increased EVI1 and MDS1/ 
EVI1 transcript levels result in an increase in protein, Western 
blot analysis was done across a series of ovarian cell lines and 
advanced-stage ovarian cancers. CGH profiles of SK0V3 and 
0VCAR8 cells are shown in Fig. 2A, where EVI1 is amplified at the 
3q26.2 locus in SKOV3 cells and homozygously deleted in OVCAR8 
cells, providing positive and negative controls. Western blot 
analysis was done in SV40/htert immortalized ovarian surface 
epithelial cells (T80), SKOV3, and 0VCAR8 cell lines using a 
polyclonal antibody (from Dr. Hirai; ref. 23), recognizing both EVI1 
and MDS1/EVI1 forms. EVII and MDS1/EVI1 protein were present 
at low levels in T80, markedly elevated in SK0V3, and absent in 
0VCAR8, which closely parallel transcript levels in cell lines (Fig. 25). 

Using an EVII polyclonal antibody (from Dr. J. Ihle; ref. 25), 
recognizing both EVII and MDS1/EVI1, we assessed protein 
expression level of EVII and MDS1/EVI1 in SK0V3, 0VCA429, 
HEY, D0V13, 0VCAR8, and T80 cells. Western blot analysis shows 
high-level EVII expression in SKOV3 cells, its absence in 0VCAR8, 
and low expression in T80 cells. MDS1/EVI1 and EVII protein 
levels were found to closely parallel transcript levels and DNA 
copy number in a number of ovarian cancer cell lines as shown 
in the corresponding qPCR analysis with DNA copy number (by 
fluorescence in situ hybridization analysis; Fig. 2C). 

In advanced ovarian patient samples, using the antibody from 
Hirai (23), densitometric analysis of EVII and MDS1/EVI1 levels in 
advanced-stage ovarian cancer patients showed that MDS1/EVI1 
and EVII protein were increased relative to T80 (Fig. 2D). MDS1/ 
EVII protein levels seem increased relative to wild-type EVII in 
these ovarian cancers, with most cancers expressing low to 
undetectable levels of wild-type EVII. In these patient samples, 
EVII transcripts and protein correlated with MDS1/EVI1 tran- 
scripts (P = 0.0001) and protein (P = 0.0031) in contrast to MDS1 
where there was no correlation (not presented). However, trans- 
cript levels did not correlate with protein levels for either EVII and 
MDS1/EVI1, suggesting that additional mechanisms exist account- 
ing for the high levels of these proteins, including rearrangements, 
effects of enhancers and promoters, fusion products, mRNA, and 
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protein stability. Thus, the protein expression profiles support 
EVI1 and/or MDS1/EVI1 as contributing to the effect of the 
recurrent regional DNA copy number increase on chromosome 
3q26.2 in the pathophysiology of ovarian cancer. 

Short-term EVI1 overexpression promotes ovarian cell 
proliferation, migration, and represses TGFP-mediated PAI-1 
transcriptional regulation in ovarian cells. Because MDS1/EVI1 
and EV11 transcripts seemed to be the most abundant transcripts 
in advanced-stage ovarian cancers in the 3q26.2 amplicon, we next 
investigated whether certain components of the epithelial-mesen- 
chymal transformation (EMT) process (cell proliferation and 
migration) required during epithelial tumor initiation and progres- 
sion may be altered as a result of aberrant expression of EV11 and 



MDS1/EVI1 in T80 cells. We first assessed the role of EVI1 and 
MDS1/EVI1 on ovarian cell proliferation by transient transfection 
by Nucleofector method into T80 cells. Transfection of HA-tagged 
EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 into T80 cells was assessed by Western blot 
analysis (Fig. 3A) as well as nuclear fluorescence (transfection 
efficiency of ~ 60-80% based on nuclear EGFP fluorescence; Fig. 35). 
We observed that wild-type EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 increased cell 
proliferation and saturation density of cells grown in the presence 
(10%) or absence (0%) of FBS (Fig. 3C). Moreover, transient 
expression of EVI1 in the ovarian cancer cell line, OVCAR8 (with 
>50% transfection efficiency), which contains a deletion at the EVI1 
locus, failed to alter growth or cell cycle relative to control 
transfected cells. 




STAGE III & I V OVARIAN CANCERS CONTROLS 
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Figure 2. EVI1 genomic copy number increase is associated with a selective accumulation of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 protein. A, CGH profiles of SKOV3 and OVCAR8 
cells are displayed showing EVI1 amplified at the 3q26.2 locus in SKOV3 cells and deleted in OVCAR8 cells. B, Western analysis was done in T80, SKOV3, and 
OVCAR8 cell lines and with EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 transfected in T80 cells as positive controls (CONTROLS) using polyclonal antibody recognizing both EVI1 
and MDS1/EVI1. p-Actin was used as loading control. C, Western analysis was done in SKOV3, OVCA429, HEY, DOV13, OVCAR8, and T80 cells and with EVI1 
and MDS1/EV11 transfected in T80 cells as positive controls (CONTROLS) using an antibody that recognizes both EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1. qPCR for EVI1 and 
MDS1/EVI1 was done in ovarian cell lines. The results are displayed as fold-RNA expression normalized to T80; CGH copy number for the cell lines is indicated below 
the lines. Experiments were done in triplicate. D, Western analysis of EVI1 was done using the antibody that recognizes both EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 in advanced 
ovarian patient samples. T80 cells transfected with EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 were used as positive controls. Densitometric analysis of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 levels in 
advanced-stage ovarian cancer patients normalized to T80 protein is presented. 
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Figure 3. EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 alter ovarian oell-proliferative and migratory responses. A, EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 were overexpressed in T80 cells, tysates were 
harvested, and Western analysis was done using Hirai's polyclonal antibody. B, EVI1-HA and MDS1/EVI1-HA were overexpressed in T80 cells and stained for HA 
to visualize nuclear overexpression. C, effect of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 on proliferation of T80 cells was done in 10% FBS (fop) and 0% FBS (boftom). The growth 
assay was done in 96-well plates where cells were plated at 5,000 cells per well and grown in 10% FBS (top) and 0% FBS (bottom). Cells were stained in crystal 
violet solution and solubilized with Sorenson's buffer and quantitated at absorbance of 570 nm. Experiments were done in triplicate. D, the ability of EVI1 and 
MDS1/EVI1 to alter cellular migration was assessed in both serum-free and complete serum conditions in OVCA432 cells (top) and T80 cells (bottom). The cells that 
migrated onto the lower surface of the membrane were both photographed and counted. Experiments were done in triplicate. 

The effects of MDS1/EVI1 and EVI1 on motility have not been 
previously reported. Thus, to investigate a potential role in cellular 
migration, we used both T80 (a normal ovarian immortalized 
cell line) as well as an ovarian cancer cell line (OVCA432 cells). 
OVCA432 cells had very low basal migration in the presence of 
FBS, which facilitates the detection of increases in cellular 
migration upon transfection with EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1. T80 and 
OVCA432 ovarian cancer cells were transiently transfected with 
EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1. Cells were plated into Boyden chambers to 
assess directional migration using 10% FBS as a chemoattractant. 
Both EVI1 and MDS1/EVT1 promoted ovarian cell migration, 
identifying a novel process not previously attributed to EVI1 



(Fig. ZD, top and bottom). Thus, transient expression of EV11 and 
MDS1/EVI1 exerts similar effects on proliferation and cell motility, 
increasing both coordinately. We also assessed other ovarian cell 
lines, including immortalized T29 ovarian epithelial cells, which 
had slightly increased growth with transfected EV11; however, 
motility was not dramatically or significantly increased. T29 as 
compared with T80 have undergone many of the components of 
EMT being more fibroblastoid, motile, and invasive in matrigel, 
potentially contributing to the difference in response. 

Because EVI1 inhibits TGF(S-mediated signaling (23), we 
addressed whether EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 could modulate TGFp- 
mediated plasminogen activator inhibitor-1 (PAI-1) expression, 
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which reduces cell migration and invasion in breast and gynecologic 
cancer cells (28), using TGF(5-responsive PAI-1 reporters (PAI-1 arid 
CAGA). In T80 cells and T29 cells, we observed that enforced 
expression of both EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 markedly inhibited TGFp- 
mediated induction of the PAI-1 promoter (Supplementary Fig. SI) 
similar to results from others (18). However, enforced expression of 
MDS1/EVI1 in T29 cells (results not shown) not only did not repress 
TGFp-induced CAGA luciferase activity, but increased TGF|3- 
induced CAGA activity in contrast to EVI1, which repressed the 
promoter. Because the PAI-1 promoter contains elements that are 
not present in the CAGA promoter and the CAGA promoter 
represents a multimerized sequence, the differential effects on the 
two promoters may be due to the presence of additional regulatory 
elements in the PAI-1 promoter. 

Collectively, these data implicate an important and unexpected 
role for MDS1/EVI1 and EVI1 in epithelial-mesenchymal transfor- 
mation in ovarian cancer, specifically the migration of ovarian 
epithelial cells possibly through induction of PAI-1, thus implicating 
these gene products in multiple roles in ovarian cancer metastasis. 

The PR domain of MDS1/EVI1 is negative for methyltrans- 
ferase activity. MDS1/EVI1 has been shown to exhibit similar 
functions or to act as an inhibitor of EVI1 depending on the system 
investigated (22, 29-31). MDS1/EVI1 (PRDM3) has a novel PR 
(PRD1-BF1-RIZ homology) domain not present in either MDS1 or 
EVI1, which has the potential to act as a protein methyltransferase 
(32). However, using free histones and [ 3 H]-S-adenosyl-methionine, 
we were unable to detect significant differences between the 
methyltransferase activity associated with MDS1/EVI1 and EVI1 
following forced expression in C0S7 cells (Fig. 4). In contrast, GST- 
PRMT1, a type I protein arginine methyltransferase, dramatically 
increased the methylation of free histone substrates. There was a 



weak methyltransferase activity associated with both MDS1/EVI1 
and EVI1 immunoprecipitates that could be due to coimmuno- 
precipitation of components of the Swi/Snf complex including 
BRG1 (SMARCA4; ref. 33) that bind EVI1 and have methyltransfer- 
ase activity. Together, the data suggest that the PR domain of 
MDS1/EVI1 does not have methyltransferase activity nor is inactive 
with the substrates assessed and under conditions where other PR 
domains are active. The PR domain in MDS1/EVI1 has been 
reported to inhibit oligomerization and CtBP recruitment (34) and, 
thus, the ability to inhibit TGFp signaling in some models, 
suggesting an alternative mechanism for the differential effects of 
MDS1/EVI1 and EVIL 

EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 DNA and RNA correlate with patient 
prognosis. It has been previously reported that high EVI1 
expression in AML patients predicts poor survival in acute myeloid 
leukemia (AML), whereas MDS1/EVI1 expression correlates with 
improved outcomes (35). To determine whether overexpression of 
EVIl and MDS1/EVI1 correlated with patient outcomes in ovarian 
cancers, Kaplan-Meier curves using EVIl DNA and mRNA expres- 
sion as a categorical variable were generated. We show that overall 
survival of ovarian cancer patients with elevated DNA copy number 
of EVIl was significantly longer (P < 0.03) than patients with low 
levels (Fig. 5^4). The 0.37 cutoff corresponds to a normalized gain of 
one copy of the DNA. Overall survival for patients with elevated total 
EVIl and MDS1/EVI1 (using exon in probes) or MDS1/EVI1 RNA 
levels (using MDSl/EVIl-specific probe) was significantly longer 
(P < 0.05) than patients with low EVIl and MDS1/EVI1 RNA levels 
(Fig. 55), which is consistent with the CGH data. However, overall 
survival for patients with elevated EVIl (using EVIl exon I probe, 
which detects EVIld specifically) was significantly shorter {P < 0.05) 
than patients with low EVIl RNA levels (Fig. SB), which is similar 
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Figure 4. The PR domain of MDS1/EVI1 
is negative for methyltransferase activity. 
A, transient transfection with HA-AKT, 
HA-EVI1, and HA-MDS1/EVI1 fusion 
constructs was done in COS7 cells. 
Immunoprecipitation with 12CA5 HA 
antibody was done 48 h post-transfection 
and verified by Western analysis using HA 
antibody. B, in vitro methyltransferase 
activity was assessed by incubation of free 
histones [H3, H4 (F3, F2a1), arginine-rich], 
purified GST-PRMT1 or HA-tagged 
proteins/complexes, and [ 3 H]-S-adenosyl- 
L-methyl-methionine. We were unable to 
detect significant differences between a 
weak methyltransferase activity associated 
with MDS1/EVI1-HA immunoprecipitates 
and EVI1-HA immunoprecipitates. 
In contrast, GST-PRMT1 , a type I protein 
arginine methyltransferase (46), 
dramatically increased the methylation 
of free histone substrates. 
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Figure 5. EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 DNA 
correlate with good patient prognosis. 
A, increase in EVI1 DNA copy number is 
an indicator of good prognosis. Overall 
survival in patients (for patients where 
survival data were available) with high 
(>1 copy number increase) EVI1 copy 
number (n = 38) was significantly better 
(P < 0.03) than patients with low EVI1 copy 
number (n = 24). B, increase in EVI1 RNA 
expression is associated with an increased 
overall survival in ovarian cancer patients. 
Overall survival in stage 1 1 I/I V serous 
epithelial ovarian cancer patients with high 
total EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 (exon III primer 
assessing both EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1) or 
MDS1/EVI1 RNA levels was significantly 
better (P < 0.05) than patients with low 
total EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 or MDS1/EVI1 
RNA levels. Overall survival in stage lll/IV 
serous epithelial ovarian cancer patients 
with high EVI1 (exon I primer assessing 
only EVI1) was significantly worse 
(P < 0.05) than patients with low EVI1 
RNA levels. 




to the pattern observed in AML where high EVI1 expression (using 
EVIl-specific probe against EVIld) predicts poor patient survival 
and was associated with the presence of unfavorable cytogenetic 
abnormalities, whereas MDS1/EVI1 was associated with a favorable 
karyotype (27). The cutoff value represents the fold-RNA increase at 
which the P value is most significant by iterative analysis of splitting 
sample sets into high and low. In comparison to ovarian cancers 
where EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 transcript levels were dramatically 
elevated (up to 300-fold), total EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 transcripts were 
elevated to a much lesser degree in lung cancer (only up to 20-fold; 
data not shown). However, despite the modest increase, elevated 
EVI1 (representing total EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1) levels as assessed 
by transcriptional profiling (neither MDS1 nor the MDS1/EVI1 
intergenic fusion are available in the data set) also indicated good 
prognosis in lung cancer patients (ref. 36; n = 86, P < 0.05). Thus, it 
would seem that MDS1/EVI1 correlates with good prognosis in 
epithelial cancers not limited to ovary, whereas EVI1 is an indicator 
of poor patient prognosis in epithelial cancers. However, analysis 
of additional data sets will be necessary to determine generality 
across tumor lineages. 

Long-term expression of EVI1 and MDS1/EVT1 in immor- 
talized normal ovarian epithelial cells and OVCAR8 cells. To 
better understand the association of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 with 
patient prognosis, we attempted to generate stable cell lines, 



including immortalized normal ovarian epithelial cells (T29 and 
T80) and ovarian cancer cell lines (OVCA420 and OVCAR8). 
However, using plasmid-based expression systems for both EVI1 
and MDS1/EVI1, we were consistently unable to generate stable 
cell clones. In colony-forming assays with G418 and puromycin 
selection, the number of stable clones obtained were nonexistent or 
dramatically reduced compared with vector control. None of the 
clones expressed the transgenes as analyzed by Western blotting or 
when expanded survived. Further efforts in generating stable cell 
lines with EVI1 in OVCAR8 and T29 cells with the retroviral 
expression vector (pLEGFP-Cl) led to the generation of a few EVI1 
clones, which were senescent or failed to survive beyond two to 
three passages. We further attempted to generate stable cell lines 
using pBABE-puro retroviral expression vectors in OVCAR8 and 
T29 cells. However, expression of EVI1 in the retroviral pool 
population was dramatically reduced with passaging even in the 
presence of antibiotic (puromycin) selection. Thus, it seems that 
prolonged expression of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1, in contrast to 
transient expression, may inhibit cellular proliferation, a process 
that has been noted with other tumor-promoting genes, such as 
RAS (37). Thus, these observations suggest that prolonged 
expression of high levels of EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 inhibits cellular 
growth and may contribute to the good prognosis associated with 
expression of MDS1/EVI1. 
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Discussion 

Regions of chromosomal aberrations frequently harbor novel 
oncogenes, and thus, the identification of the drivers of these 
aberrations provides important information for understanding the 
initiation, progression, and management of cancer. Indeed, our 
previous studies of genomic amplifications at 3q26 in ovarian 
cancer identified PIK3CA (11) and PKCi (12, 13) as potential 
markers of prognosis and therapeutic targets involved in ovarian 
cancer. The high frequency of activating mutations in PIK3CA in 
breast and other cancers has confirmed its role as an oncogene 
(38-41), and parallel studies implicate PKCi as an oncogene in lung 
cancer (14). 

EVI1 has previously been implicated as an oncogene due to the 
formation of fusion genes with AML1 in AML and MDS (19). 
However, we have failed to detect evidence for the presence of 
AML1-MDS1 or AML1-EVI1 fusion genes in ovarian cancer. We 
now show by high-resolution CGH analysis that EVI1 is located 
at the center of the minimally aberrant region at 3q26.2, one of 
the earliest and most frequent genomic amplifications in ovarian 
cancer. Furthermore, we show that this DNA copy number increase 
is associated with a marked accumulation of both EVI1 and MDS1/ 
EVI1 (PRDM3) intergenic read-through transcripts in ovarian 
cancers. The marked increase in RNA levels compared with the 
modest increase in copy number suggests that mechanisms in 
addition to genomic amplification contribute to the deregulation 
of these genes. Acquisition of structural aberrations within the 
promoters of EV11 or MDS1 during the rearrangement that 
accompanies amplification or epigenetic events such as hypome- 
thylation, which has been reported for PRDM16 (MEL1S) in 
leukemia (42), may contribute to this deregulation. Nevertheless, 
both RNA and protein levels of MDS1/EVI1 and EVI1 are markedly 
aberrant in the majority of ovarian cancers. 

EVI1 gene copy number and MDS1/EVI1 transcript levels are 
associated with increased survival duration, whereas EVIld-specific 
transcript levels are associated with reduced survival duration in 
ovarian cancer patients. We have identified a number of splice 
variants of EVI1, 7 which may account for the poor prognosis 
associated with the amplification of EVI1 in ovarian cancers. It 
is currently unclear why the MDS1/EVI1 transcript in ovarian 
cancers is associated with favorable patient prognosis; however, the 
difficulty in developing stable MDSl/EVIl-expressing cell lines 
suggests that long-term expression may limit tumor expansion. 
EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 proteins have been reported to exhibit both 
partially antagonistic and similar biological properties. In our 
assays, although both EVI1 and MDS1/EVI1 behaved similarly in 
migration and proliferation studies, and furthermore, that the 
MDS1/EVI1 PR domain was negative for methyltransferase activity, 
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we did observe that MDS1/EVI1 activated the CAGA promoter in 
contrast to the repressive effect of EVIL The altered effects of the 
constructs may contribute to the differential effects on outcomes. 
Because TGFp initially limits tumor formation by inhibiting 
proliferation and inducing apoptosis but increases the metastatic 
capacity of advanced tumors (43), blockade of TGFfi signaling by 
MDS1/EVI1 could increase the likelihood of tumor development 
but result in a less aggressive tumor, which would be sufficient to 
explain the increased tumor frequency as well as the improved 
outcome associated with 3q26 amplification. Furthermore, as 
indicated by both RNA and protein assays, MDS1/EVI1 seems to be 
increased in ovarian cancer to a much greater degree than EVIL 
Indeed, in a recent study designed to identify genes that may play a 
role in the resistance of ovarian cancer cells to TGFp, EVI1 was 
identified as amplified and overexpressed and to inhibit TGFp. 
signaling in immortalized ovarian epithelium (18). Importantly, 
however, these studies did not distinguish between whether EVI1 
or MDS1/EVI1 was involved. It remains possible that MDS1/EVI1 
or EVT1 is amplified as a prerequisite for the induction of a nearby 
gene such as SnoN/SkiL as it has been recently reported that SnoN 
is transcriptionally induced by EVI1 (44). In addition, whereas EVI1 
is clearly involved in the prognosis of leukemia, EVI1 transgenic 
mice failed to develop leukemia, suggesting that cooperating events 
may be necessary for the full manifestation of the actions of EVI1 
or MDS1/EVI1 (45). Indeed, the 3q26.2 amplicon is complex, and 
cooperating events between genes within this region or with other 
regions of genomic aberrations may be necessary for the full 
expression of ovarian tumorigenesis. Taken together, these findings 
provide a potential explanation for the observation that genomic 
amplification of MDS1/EVI1 and EVII is associated with an 
improved outcome. 

Interfering with EVII or MDS1/EVI1 expression or function 
could have therapeutic utility as >95% of ovarian cancers express 
elevated mRNA levels. However, the association of the MDS1/EVI1 
with an improved outcome suggests that this approach needs to be 
explored with care. Selective inhibition of EVII, as it is associated 
with a worsened outcome, may be beneficial. In addition, the 
MDS1/EVI1 fusion protein may represent a novel target for 
immunotherapy or for early diagnosis. The outcomes of the studies 
described herein may potentially apply broadly to epithelial tumors 
where the 3q26.2 aberration is present (ovary, breast, head and 
neck, cervix, and lung) as well as in leukemias. 
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ENSG000001 33657 


HGNC 


ATP13A3 


3 


195700704 


195703392 


ENSG000001 98579 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q8N266JHUMAN 


3 


195704821 


195717408 


ENSG00000205823 




-novel- 


3 


195789692 


195835707 


ENSG00000145014 


HGNC 


TMEM44 


3 


195842814 


195874209 


ENSG00000041802 


HGNC 


LSG1 


3 


195887911 


195891051 


ENSG00000185112 


HGNC 


FAM43A 


3 


196270306 


196473166 


ENSG000001 73950 


HGNC 


C3orf21 


3 


196476768 


196645041 


ENSG000001 14331 


HGNC 


CENTB2 


3 


196502065 


196502363 


ENSG00000203631 




-novel- 


3 


196722514 


196751362 


ENSG000001 84203 


HGNC 


PPP1R2 


3 


196776867 


196792278 


ENSG00000189058 


HGNC 


APOD 


3 


196870145 


196900884 


ENSG00000214135 


HGNC 


SDHALP2 


3 


196912000 


196924416 


ENSG00000205814 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q6ZRC0JHUMAN 


3 


196933520 


196946094 


ENSG000001 76945 


HGNC 


MUC20 


3 


196959307 


197023545 


ENSG00000145113 


HGNC 


MUC4 


3 


196991089 


196992630 


ENSG00000214119 




-novel- 
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3 


196995841 


196997718 


ENSG00000205811 




-novel- 


3 


197074633 


197120277 


ENSG00000061938 


HGNC 


TNK2 


3 


197122682 


197124532 


ENSG00000198174 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q8N9P1_HUMAN 


3 


197171055 


197173943 


ENSG00000214116 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q6ZUY0_HUMAN 


3 


197174603 


197201530 


ENSG000001 85485 


- 


-novel- 


3 


197184123 


197184381 


ENSG00000203630 




-novel- 


3 


197260553 


197293343 


ENSG00000072274 


HGNC 


TFRC 


3 


197408721 


197422697 


ENSG000001 63958 


HGNC 


ZDHHC19 


3 


197427780 


197444696 


ENSG000001 63959 


RefSeq_peptide 


NP_689885.3 


3 


197449652 


197498981 


ENSG00000161217 


HGNC 


PCYT1A 


3 


197502496 


197529542 


ENSG00000213123 


RefSeq_peptide 


NP_689986.1 


3 


197534818 


197549655 


ENSG00000145107 


HGNC 


TM4SF19 


3 


197564768 


197643670 


ENSG000001 63960 


HGNC 


UBXD7 


3 


197683026 


197714979 


ENSG000001 63961 


HGNC 


RNF168 


3 


197718147 


197726634 


ENSG00000214097 


HGNC 


C3orf43 


3 


197765475 


197779810 


ENSG000001 85798 


HGNC 


WDR53 


3 


197780238 


197798553 


ENSG00000174013 


Uniprot/SWISSPROT 


FBSP1_HUMAN 


3 


197851046 


197873269 


ENSG000001 74004 


HGNC 


LRRC33 


3 


197918318 


197923491 


ENSG000001 74007 


HGNC 


C3orf34 


3 


197923682 


197946161 


ENSG000001 63964 


HGNC 


PIGX 


3 


197951312 


198043749 


ENSG000001 80370 


HGNC 


PAK2 


3 


198079174 


198142480 


ENSG000001 19231 


HGNC 


SENP5 


3 


198146670 


198153861 


ENSG000001 14503 


HGNC 


NCBP2 


3 


198153980 


198154810 


ENSG000001 79823 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q6P6A7_HUMAN 


3 


198157612 


198180101 


ENSG000001 19227 


HGNC 


PIGZ 


3 


198214640 


198241043 


ENSG000001 63975 


HGNC 


MFI2 


3 


198255819 


198509844 


ENSG00000075711 


HGNC 


DLG1 


3 


198721051 


198784591 


ENSG00000161267 


HGNC 


BDH1 


3 


198883253 


198960656 


ENSG00000145016 


HGNC 


KIAA0226 


3 


198961018 


198995581 


ENSG000001 22068 


HGNC 


FYTTD1 


3 


199002542 


199082851 


ENSG000001 86001 


HGNC 


LRCH3 


3 


199088071 


199088874 


ENSG00000212777 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q6ZQT1 _H U MAN 


3 


199100346 


199171271 


ENSG000001 14473 


HGNC 


IQCG 


3 


199161449 


199167844 


ENSG000001 82899 


HGNC 


RPL35A 


3 


199171468 


199254988 


ENSG000001 85621 


HGNC 


LMLN 


3 


199268805 


199291939 


ENSG00000214090 


RefSeq_dna 


NR_003291.1 


3 


199268805 


199291939 


ENSG00000213114 


RefSeq_dna 


NMJ82631 


3 


199330983 


199332046 


ENSG00000213113 




-novel- 
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Seq Region 


Start 


End 


EnsembI ID 


DB 


Name 


3 


161956791 


162271511 


ENSG000001 63590 


HGNC 


PPM1L 


3 


162284365 


162305854 


ENSG000001 69255 


HGNC 


B3GALNT1 


3 


162421793 


162452489 


ENSG000001 69251 


HGNC 


NMD3 


3 


162545274 


162572565 


ENSG000001 96542 


HGNC 


C3orf57 


3 


162545283 


162573362 


ENSG000001 79522 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q6ZWB5_HUMAN 


3 


162629609 


162630079 


ENSG000001 29973 




-novel- 


3 


162697290 


162704424 


ENSG000001 82447 


RefSeq_peptide 


NP_001073909.1 


3 


165202079 


165202974 


ENSG00000214210 




-novel- 


3 


166179381 


166278976 


ENSG00000090402 


HGNC 


Si 


3 


166387227 


166397163 


ENSG00000121871 


HGNC 


SLITRK3 


3 


166973387 


167037944 


ENSG000001 14200 


HGNC 


BCHE 


3 


168011639 


168012070 


ENSG000001 85790 




-novel- 


3 


168266313 


168266807 


ENSG000001 89245 




-novel- 


3 


168440811 


168580765 


ENSG000001 69064 


RefSeq_peptide 


NP_078963.2 


3 


168642417 


168674515 


ENSG000001 14204 


HGNC 


SERPINI2 


3 


168679169 


168853983 


ENSG000001 74776 


HGNC 


WDR49 


3 


168884391 


168935345 


ENSG000001 14209 


HGNC 


PDCD10 


3 


168936217 


169026048 


ENSG000001 63536 


HGNC 


SERPINI1 


3 


169209925 


169296363 


ENSG000001 73905 


HGNC 


GOLIM4 


3 


170012789 


170030104 


ENSG00000206120 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q0D2K5JHUMAN 


3 


170285244 


170347054 


ENSG00000085276 


HGNC 


EVI1 


3 


170581663 


170582016 


ENSG00000206115 


HGNC 


MDS1 


3 


170684153 


170684502 


ENSG00000213178 




-novel- 


3 


170909777 


170910252 


ENSG000001 84531 




-novel- 


3 


170967407 


170970377 


ENSG000001 84378 


Uniprot/SWISSPROT 


ARPM1_HUMAN 


3 


170973313 


170988027 


ENSG00000085274 


HGNC 


MYNN 


3 


170993960 


171013025 


ENSG00000171757 


HGNC 


LRRC34 


3 


171022395 


171038092 


ENSG000001 88306 


RefSeq_peptide 


NP_001 073929.1 


3 


171039736 


171070356 


ENSG000001 14248 


HGNC 


LRRC31 


3 


171112054 


171139640 


ENSG000001 87033 


HGNC 


SAMD7 


3 


171167274 


171198855 


ENSG00000008952 


HGNC 


TLOC1 


3 


171239397 


171285872 


ENSG000001 73890 


HGNC 


GPR160 


3 


171288292 


171290072 


ENSG000001 98511 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q8N9A9_HUMAN 


3 


171295918 


171382203 


ENSG000001 73889 


HGNC 


PHC3 


3 


171422906 


171506463 


ENSG000001 63558 


HGNC 


PRKCI 
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171558208 


171593226 


ENSG000001 36603 


HGNC 


SKIL 


3 


171619359 


171634577 


ENSG00000013297 


HGNC 


CLDN11 


3 


171662045 


171662440 


ENSG000001 79656 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q8N1Y7_HUMAN 


3 


171667255 


171786552 


ENSG00000013293 


HGNC 


SLC7A14 


3 


171854329 


171854742 


ENSG00000213174 




-novel- 


3 


172066798 


172073165 


ENSG000001 63584 


HGNC 


RPL22L1 


3 


172088898 


172109120 


ENSG000001 63577 


HGNC 


EIF5A2 


3 


172196831 


172227462 


ENSG000001 63581 


HGNC 


SLC2A2 


3 


172262986 


172660812 


ENSG000001 54310 


HGNC 


TNIK 


3 


172483919 


172485091 


ENSG000001 79578 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q8N4V4_HUMAN 


3 


172801314 


173010929 


ENSG00000075651 


HGNC 


PLD1 


3 


172992274 


173010408 


ENSG000001 83657 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q8WYW5JHUMAN 


3 


173043844 


173059802 


ENSG000001 86329 




-novel- 


3 


173240112 


173601181 


ENSG00000075420 


HGNC 


FNDC3B 


3 


173645617 


173648940 


ENSG00000121853 


HGNC 


GHSR 


3 


173706159 


173723963 


ENSG00000121858 


HGNC 


TNFSF10 


3 


173831130 


173911702 


ENSG00000144959 


HGNC 


AADACL1 


3 


173844177 


173844434 


ENSG00000121876 


Uniprot/SPTREMBL 


Q9P1K3_HUMAN 


3 


173954992 


174021957 


ENSG000001 14346 


HGNC 


ECT2 


3 


174089842 


174341700 


ENSG000001 44962 


HGNC 


SPATA16 


3 


174805083 


175483810 


ENSG000001 69760 


HGNC 


NLGN1 


3 


175577728 


175578489 


ENSG00000213169 




-novel- 


3 


176297261 


177006120 


ENSG000001 77694 


HGNC 


NAALADL2 


3 


176918574 


176919150 


ENSG00000214192 


- 


-novel- 


3 


178212163 


178397734 


ENSG000001 77565 


HGNC 


TBL1XR1 


3 


178784487 


178784722 


ENSG00000203635 




-novel- 


3 


180007823 


180044899 


ENSG000001 97584 


HGNC 


KCNMB2 


3 


180224221 


180272278 


ENSG000001 72667 


HGNC 


ZMAT3 


3 


180349005 


180435189 


ENSG00000121879 


HGNC 


PIK3CA 


3 


180443259 


180467532 


ENSG00000171121 


HGNC 


KCNMB3 


3 


180524245 


180536017 


ENSG00000121864 


HGNC 


ZNF639 


3 


180548174 


180593700 


ENSG00000171109 


HGNC 


MFN1 


3 


180599696 


180652065 


ENSG000001 14450 


HGNC 


GNB4 


3 


180664828 


180665801 


ENSG00000181260 




-novel- 


3 


180763402 


180788880 


ENSG00000136518 


HGNC 


ACTL6A 


3 


180788951 


180805128 


ENSG000001 36522 


HGNC 


MRPL47 


3 


180805269 


180824981 


ENSG000001 36521 


HGNC 


NDUFB5 


3 


180826317 


180826851 


ENSG00000213165 




-novei- 


3 


180853635 


180984675 


ENSG00000058056 


HGNC 


USP13 


3 


181000744 


181237211 


ENSG000001 14757 


HGNC 


PEX5L 


3 


181005294 


181005703 


ENSG00000203634 


- 


-novel- 


3 


181413002 


181413524 


ENSG00000213158 


- 


-novel- 


3 


181802625 


181818049 


ENSG000001 63728 


HGNC 


TTC14 


3 


181814491 


181938356 


ENSG000001 45075 


HGNC 


CCDC39 


3 


182088152 


182088557 


ENSG00000213157 


- 


-novel- 


3 


182113146 


182177642 


ENSG000001 14416 


HGNC 


FXR1 


3 


182184200 


182190224 


ENSG00000205981 


HGNC 


DNAJC19 


3 


182912416 


182914915 


ENSG000001 81449 


HGNC 


SOX2 


3 


183066827 


183067636 


ENSG00000213155 




-novel- 


3 


183993985 


184122113 


ENSG00000058063 


HGNC 


ATP11B 


3 


184143269 


184181020 


ENSG00000043093 


HGNC 


DCUN1D1 
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